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Respecting the young lady whose 


Dramatic Sketches. 


MISS WILSON, 
(With a Portrait.) 


It did not come within the original 
plan of this publication, to give any 


Memoirs of the Performers whose . 


portraits appear in it, because the 
difficulty of procuring authentic par- 
ticulars respecting them is frequently 
insuperable; and the Editor there- 
fore thought it better to omit such 
things altogether, than to present his 
readers with mere collections of 
fables. However, during his tem- 
porary secession from the conduct of 
the work, a different course has been 
pursued ; and, as he finds that some- 
thing of the kind is looked for by his 


readers, he has resolved to satisfy | 


them to the best of his ability: de- 
termined, nevertheless, to hazard no 
assertions, the credibility of which is 


_at all questionable ; and, when unable - 
to oblain authentic intelligence, fairly 


to confess his ill success, and not 
trust to his own invention to supply 


portrait embellishes our present num- 
ber, much curiosity has naturally 
been excited, to gratify which, many 
false and idle stories have been circu- 


lated. It cannot be supposed that. 


the life of a young female, bred in 


obscurity, and but recently introduced | 


to public notice, can present any 

events of remarkable interest; but, 

such as they are, we are enabled to 

lay before our readers some particu- 
Vol. V. 


lars of her origin, &c. which, they 
may be assured, are perfectly correct. | 

Miss W. was born at Berwick- ; 
upon-T weed, in the vear 1804, and . 
resided with her parents, during the . 
first eight years of her life, at a 
village called Coldstream, about . 
thirteen miles to the westward. of | 
Berwick. She has several sisters, | 


and two brothers, one of whom is 


settled at Jamaica. In 1812, her | 
father, who is said to be a very ine | 
dustrious, worthy man, removed with | 
his family to London, and opened a . 
small chandler’s-shop at No. 3 in the | 
London Road, St. George’s-in-the- . 
Fields, where he still resides. The . 
subject of the present article was . 
placed at a day-school, in the neigh. | 


bourhood, till she attained the age of 


thirteen years ; and, as her prospects _ 
were at that period of the humblest 

description, she afterwards was em- | 
ployed for about six months in contri- | 
buting towards her own maintenance | 
by needle-work, and in acquiring a. 
_ knowledge of a branch of the book- , 


binding trade which is usually per- 
formed by females. It was during 
this time that the fine qualities of ber 


voice were first noticed by some of .- 
her friends, at whose recommendation | 
her parents were induced to request ; 
several musical professors to give her . 
an opportunity of exhibiting her. | 


powers, but, from none of them did 


they meet with any encouragement: . 
a circumstance which will not appear | 
at all surprising to any one who — 
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reflects upon the incessant idle and 
vexatious applications which are made 
to such gentlemen, by persons labour- 
ing under the very commen mis- 
fortune to mistake inclination for 
ability. In this state of affairs, they 
were about to abandon the fruitless 
pursuit ; when a lucky chance directed 
them to Mr. T. Welsh, who being 
possessed either of more discernment 
or more good-nature than his musical 
brethren, encouraged the fair vocalist 
to give him a specimen of her capa- 
bilities. It will hence appear that 
the story of his becoming acquainted 
with her, by accidentally hearing her 
sing, (which we last month copied 
from the newspapers,) is totally untrue. 
So charmed was Mr. Welsh with the 
powers she displayed, and so confi- 
dent a reliance did he place upon his 
own judgment, that he offered to give 
her lessons in music, gratis; a pro- 
posal which was gladly accepted by 
her parents, whese circumstances did 
not admit of their defraying the 
expenses of a musical education. At 
the expiration of eighteen months, 
she was apprenticed to Mr. Welsh, 
and has now been an inmate of his 
house for three years. The particu- 
lars of her engagement with Mr. 
Elliston were correctly given in our 
preceding number; but, by the 
terms of her apprenticeship, though 
it expires when she attains the age 
of twenty-one, Mr. Welsh is to receive 
a moiety of her salary, till she has 
completed her twenty-fifth ycar. 
Upon the correctness of the above 
statement our readers may rely. Such 
other circumstances relating to her 
as we have been able to collect, are 
here subjoined; and, if we cannot 
absolutely vouch for their perfect 
authenticity, we have reason to think 
that they are for the most part true. 
Although Miss Wilson first became 
generally known to the public by her 
engagement at Drury-Lane, she had 
Previously performed, and been high- 


ly admired, at the Argyll Rooms; and 


it is said that, at one of Lady Har. 
cours Concerts, at Windsor, she 
experienced the distinguished honour 
of being joined in a duet by the King, 
whose correct musical taste is un- 
questioned ; and whose compliments 
to her on the occasion were therefore 
doubly flattering. His Majesty was 
graciously pleased to add some advice 
to his fair partner, upon the course 
most proper to be pursued in her 
professional career, We are assured 
that Miss Wilson’s deportment in this 
embarrassing situation, was- highly 
becoming ; and that the ease and 
propriety of her behaviour surprised 
and delighted every observer. His 


Majesty has subsequently shewn the 


sincerity of his admiration, and far. 
ther henoured Miss W. by com. 
manding the performance of “ Ar- 
taxerxes,” on the occasion of paying 
his first public visit to the Theatre. 
Our heroine, it seems, has re- 
ceived some gratifying tokens of at- 
tention from other distinguished 
personages. On the 25th. January, 
Mrs. Siddons was present at Drury- 
Lane, as we last month mentioned, 
and sat in Lady Harcourt’s box. At 


the close of the performance, she was» 
conducted by Elliston into the Green-— 


Room, “ where,” says the Morning 
Post, “she complimented Miss W. 
in the most flattering terms that pro- 
bably were ever addressed to a can- 
didate for theatrical fame. She said, 
‘1 know not which to admire more,— 
your enchanting voice, or superior 
acting; but, they form such a com- 


bination as surpasses any previous 


effort on this or any other Stage.’ ” 
‘““Her second performance,” adds 
the same authority, “‘ was witnessed 


by Mr. and Mrs. Coutts, in eompany 


with Lord Erskine. When it was 
concluded, they went into the Green- 
Room, with Sir Thomas Tyrwhit, 
Lords Yarmouth and Lennox, Mr. 


Ellice, and others, and expressed - 
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their high admiration of her singing. 
Mr. Coutts has been a theatrical ama- 
teur for more than sixty years; and 
he assured the fair débaitante that she 
surpassed all the Mandanes he had 
heard during that period. Lord E. 
and Mrs, Coutts paid her similar com- 
pliments. The health of Mr.and Mrs. 
Coutts, and Miss Wilson, was then 
druok in sparkling Champagne. A 
few days alter, Miss W. received from 
Mrs. Coutts a £50 Bank-Note, with 
which she purchased, and presented 
to Mr. Welsh, a handsome silver tea- 
pot, sugar-bason, and cream-jug.”— 
We give these anecdotes merely as 
being the chit-chat of the day, and 
not because we think the opinion of 
Mr. Coutts of more consequence than 
that of Mr. Nokes, or Mr. Styles, or 
any other antique dramatic amateur. 
For aught we know, he may be about 
as scrupulous in hazarding an en- 
comium, as was old Home, the author 
of ** Douglas,” who, for fifty years 
together, invariably assured every per- 
former of Norval, that no one but him 
had at all embodied his conception of 
the character; or, as the venerable 
Mrs. Garrick, who scarcely cver sees 
a new actor, without declaring that 
he reminds her most strongly of * the 
immortal Mr. Garrick, deceased.”’ 

It does honour to Miss Wilson’s 
heart and head, (and we record the 
circumstance with pleasure) that her 


sudden elevation ~has not-had the-- 


effect of rendering her ashamed of her 
origin, or disposed to neglect her 
parents. She frequently visits them; 
and, we are assured, behaves towards 
them with that affectionate attention 
which has always marked her conduct. 
As might naturally be expected, one 
of her younger sisters has lately dis- 
covered that she also has great musical 
capabilities. We cannot pretend to 
deny that such is the case, but we 


know that the young lady is liable to 
be- deceived, in common with ten 
thousand others, who, since Miss 
Wilson first appeared, have fancied 
themselves gifted with powers of voice, 
which they previously never dreamed 
of possessing. The fame of her bril- 
liant success has of course given rise 
to various tempting offers of summer- 
engagements, from provincial mana- 
gers, but we have not heard that she 
has hitherto thought proper to accept 
of any of them. 

We last month alluded slightly to 
the absurd manner in which she was 
advertised in the Play-bills. Ous 
country readers will, doubtless, scarce- 
ly believe us, when we assure them 


_that a distinct paragraph, in red 


letters, announced her first appear- 
ance ; and with sundry variations has 
since continued to adorn those lying 
oracles daily. We cannot pretend to 
give even the substance of all these 
ridiculous puffs; but, we must put 
upon record one which appeared last 
week, which stated that ** three-thou- 
sand places in the Boxes are still 
engaged to witness her performances.” 
For a few nights after ber débat, Mr. 
Russell regularly played off the trick 
of construing into a second encore, 
the applause bestowed on her repe- 
tition of The Soldier and 
constantly stepped forth, to enquire 
whether she felt herself able to go 
through the song again. This joke, 
however, was marred by an unfortu- 
nate blunder. One evening, just as 
Miss W. had finished her song, the 
Manager and Stage- Manager appeared 
at the same moment, like Noodle and 
Doodle, at opposite sides of the Stage, 
and advanced towards the lady ; Mr. 
Russell, of course, gave place to his 
master, as in duty bound; and Ellis- 
ton, after a short confab with Man- 
dane, exclaimed, Under your kind 
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patronage, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Miss Wilson, is fully equal to the task 
of repeating the song.” The audience, 
who wanted no repetition, were dis- 
gusted at the paltry artifice; and the 
unfortunate speechifier made bis re- 


-treat, amidst the hisses and derision of 


the whole house; since which we 
believe the same farce has not been 
attempted. It isa strong proof of the 
sterling nature of Miss Wilson’s talents, 
that all this quackery has not been 
able to lessen the estimation with 
which they are regarded by the town ; 
and that she has performed Mandane 
eighteen times to undiminished num- 
bers, and with uns!ackened applause. 
She unquestionably possesses powers 


and acquirements of the finest: des 
scription; but, though her voice ix 
rich, and of great compass, we retaia 
the opinion, which we last month 
expressed, that it is more admirable in 
its higher than its lower notes; and 
that her cadences are somewhat defec. 
tivein point of softness. Nevertheless, 
the ease and delicacy with which she 
executes the most difficult passages is 


really astonishing. We await with. 
‘impatience her promised appearance 


in Rosetta, which, while it presents 
another test of her talents as a, singer, 
will enable us more decidedly tojudge 
whether she has much claim to ap- 
plause as an actress. 


Rebieww of Books. 


Thérése, the Orphan of Geneva: a 
Drama, in Three Acts, (freely trans- 
lated from the French) altered and 
adapted to the English Stage, by 
John Howard Payne. London. 


Printed at the Theatre. 1821. 8vo. 
Qs. 


Mr. Payne, in his Preface, admits 
that this piece was planned exclu- 
sively for stage-eflect, and is printed 
Solely for the use of managers and 
actors; an avowal which would pre- 
vent our trying its literary merits by 
any Severe test, even were we so 
inclined ; but, in fact, the dialogue 
is altogether so secondary a consi- 
deration in these pantomimic exhibi- 
tions, that, provided no gross absurdi- 
ties occur, the reader has little reason 
to complain. We may, however, 
remark, that the translator has per- 
formed his office very respectably ; 
and that the principal faults of the 
language are traceable to the original, 
being those which disfigure all French 
Melo-dramas, viz. a superabundance 
of byperbolical expression, and 


a quantity of trite sentiment. Appeals 
to Eterna Justice and the Great 
AVENGER, are, moreover, much too 
frequent. We disclaim all affectation 
of peculiar sanctity, while we declare 
that this handling of sacred subjects 
in a Theatre, is always revolting to 
our feelings, even when it occurs in 
the scenes of a Tragedy, where it is 
less misplaced and less repulsive; 
but, it becomes doubly reprebensible, 
when intermingled with the puerilities 
and fustian of a Melo-drama. 
Dismissing, however, the subject 
of its literary character, we proceed 
to notice the Dedication, and some 
circumstances connected with its 
performance. It is inscribed to Mr. 
Elliston, in a strain of grateful feel- 
ing which we observe with pleasure, 
because this gentleman’s conduct as 
manager has been so harshly spoken 
of in many quarters, that we are 
doubly glad to cite the testimony of 
one who appears to regard it in & 
very different light: —“ I have toiled,” 
Says Mr. Payne, “ more than once 
for Drury-lane Theatre, before. it 
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came under your direction; and, 
though never without success, yet 
always thanklessly and unprofitably. 
In reverting to your predecessors, I 
cannot but contrast their coldness 
with your enthusiasm ; and it would 
give me sincere pleasure to know that 
this effort might yield to you, as much 
as a furmer one produced to them. 
At least, the adaptor would have less 
reason to be dissatisfied,—or, I am 
much mistaken in your character.” 
We have no wish to question the 
justice of this eulogium, which does 
as much honour to Mr. Payne’s feel- 
ings, as to Mr. Elliston’s character. 
Had he been as liberal in all other 
respects throughout the business, we 
should not have been called upon to 
denounce his proceedings, as being in 
the highest degree unjust, contempt- 
ible, and oppressive.—The original 
piece from which Mr. Payne’s trans- 
Jation was made, is called ‘‘ Therese ; 
ou, L’Orpheline de Genéve ;” anda 
copy having heen procured by the 
Proprietors of the Coburg Theatre, 
an adaptation was produced by them 
a few days after the appearance of 
Mr. Elliston’s, under the title of 
Therese; or, the Maid of Geneva.” 
This rivalry was very grating to the 
feelings of the ** Patentees,” who, but 
two years ago, so ardently defended 
the Minor Theatres; and, according- 
ly, he-took measures for its suppres- 
sion, the nature of which will appear 
from the following official reports of 
his proceedings:—--- - — 


Court of Chancery, Saturday, Feb. 
10. Euston v. Jones AND OTHERS. 
—Mr. Hart stated, that the Plaintiff, 

the proprietor (!) of Drury-Lane 
heatre,) had lateiy employed Mr. 
Howard Payne to adapt a Melo-drama 
from the French; and had produced 
the same, under the title of ** Thérése, 
the Orphan of Geneva.” The De- 
fendants, upon this, brought forward 
a translation of the same piece, which 
they called ‘* Thérése ; or, the Maid of 
Geneva ;” and the Plaintiff, conceiving 
this to bean infringement of his rights, 


prayed for an Injunction, to restrain 
the Defendants from performing their 
Drama under its present title, or any 
other colowrable name.—The Court 
granted the Injunction. 
Monday, February 12th.—Mr. Agar 
said, that the Injunction issued by the 
Court on Saturday, Was granted under 
an erroneous idea that ‘Therese,’ 
the piecé in question, was precisely 
the same as that produced at Drury: 
Lane. The Injunction, be stated, bad 
been served on the Defendants on 
Saturday evening, who were thereby 
put to great ineconvenieuce, and com- 
pelled to ake a ehange in their per- 
formances. It appeared, howeser, 
that the Plaintiff had made no Alfida- 
vit of the circumstances upon which 
he claimed the Injunction; and, ov 
this ground, the Defendants prayed 
that the prohibition might be with- 
drawn. 
Mr. Hart, for the Plaintiff, admitted, 
that if there was no Affidavit in Court, 
the Injunction must be distharged. 
He added, that when the Injunction 
was granied on Saturday, he told Mr, 
Elliston it would be very unfair to 
serve it on the Defendants that even- 
ing. 
The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
if there was no Affidavit in Court, the 
Injunction must be dissolved, with 
costs. * The Lady at the Coburg 
Theatre,” said he, ** must not be dis- 
turbed, if she is altogether a different 
person from her at Drury-Lane.” 


How despicable a figure does the 
great Proprietor cut throughout this 
paltry affair. Seeking, in the first 
instance, to oppress and ruin one of 
those establishments, to contend with 
which, he last summer declared would 
degrade him; and quickly afterwards 
being kicked out of Court, ridiculed 
and disgraced. We shall, however, 
pursue the subject no farther, as we 


~are conscious that no observations 


we could make, would increase the 
indignation which a perusal of the 
above paragraphs must excite in the 
mind of every honourable man. The 
Newspapers, as usual, which are so 
noisy iu exposing oppression, when 
their own interests are not likely to 
be affected by tbeir interference, have 
suffered the transaction to pass off, 
without wasting a single comment 
upon it. We mention this, as being 
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another forcible illustration of the 
remarks on this portion of the Perio- 
dical Press, given at p. 87 of our 
present Number. 

We have left ourselves but little 
room to notice Mr. Payne’s Preface, 
or we should extract his glowing 
eulogy on Miss Kelly’s performance 
of Thérése, which, unlike many pane- 
gyrics of the kind, is perfectly just, 
though the language it is conveyed 
in, is somewhat too sublime to hit 
our taste exactly. His praise of 
Wallack, also, is well-merited ; but, 
why did he fall into the vulgar prac- 
tice of selecting every performer, 
for the subject of an individual enco- 
mium. The grateful feelings of a 
successful author might naturally 
prompt him to think highly, and 
express himself warmly, with regard 
to the acting of the above two indi- 
viduals; but what, in the name of 
common-sense, could he possibly see 
in the mediocrity of Gattie and Mrs. 
Egerton, and the worse than medi- 
ocrity of Mr. Bromley, to call forth 
an expression of admiration. Miss 
Kelly can set but little value on his 
good word, when she finds it lavished 
almost as bountifully upon these re- 
nowned professors of the art, as it 
is upon herself. 

Mr. Payne commences his Preface 
with the following narrative of the re- 
markable circumstances under which 
the piece was transmitted to him, and 
brought forward at Drury-Lane :—- 

On Tuesday, January 16th, a par- 
cel was brought to me, without any 
Jetter or explanation. On it was 
wrilten Havre, January 10; aud tt 
bore a black seal, inscribed Octavus. 

he parcel contained two productions 

Which the British. poblic te 
familiar, induced me to read the new 
work of its ingenious author; and I 
could not hesitate in deciding upon 
its fitness for the London Stage. On 
the adaptation was 

ms nd finished on the Monday 


night llowing. Mr. Elliston 


t 
it for representation on Fri ay 


evening, January 27, and produced 
on Friday, February 2. At the 
rehearsal all were in despair, so unex. 
ampled was the celerity with which it 
had been urged forward; but, all 
seemed inspired when the hour of trial 
came ; and, I never saw a piece better 
acted, or more enthusiastically ap. 
plauded.” 


The Preface concludes with an 
expression of the author’s determina- 
tion to attempt hereafter some work 
“worthy of being recollected ;” and 
a disavowal of any wish to appro- 
priate wholly to himself the author- 
ship of “ Brutus.” | 


The Eve of St. Hyppolito, a Play, 
in Five Acts. London. Baldwin 
and Co. 1821. 8vo. 3s. 


We have here another specimen 
of that dull mediocrity, which is ten 
times more tiresome than downright 
absurdity. ‘The author appears to 
belong to the well-meaning “ mob of 
gentlemen,” who, generally speaking, 
are by no means destitute of sense; 
but, who shew that their judgments 
are in some respects very defective, 
by losing their time in composing, 
and their money in publishing, cer- 
tain stupid productions which they 
style Tragedies. The total neglect 
with which their offspriug are treated 
by the town, generally has the effect 
of bringing them to their senses, 
except when the lunacy is incurable; 
and, they find at last that they have 
done nothing but waste their sub- 
stance, render themselves ridiculous 
in the eyes of all their acquaintance, 
aud add afew more obscure names 
to the pages of the “ Biographia 
Dramatica.” The malady, however, 
seems to be increasing, for we find 
it a task of some difficulty to include 
in our monthly notice of new works, 
even all the wn-acted Dramas which 
appear, leaving those which are 
brought forward at the Theatres 
altogether out of consideration. 
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“sTis pleasant, sure, to see one’s 
play in print ;” and we presume that 
this gratification repays the poor 
authors for all the scoffs and mortifi- 
cations which their rashness in ven- 
turing to publish generally briogs 
down upon them.—The play before 
us appears to be merely some com- 
mon-place romance put into a dra- 
matic form; and they who are 
acquainted with the productions of 
the Minerva Press, will probably 
find no difficulty in pointing out its 
origin. The sentimcots are generally 
good, because they are those which 
have bad the sanction of ages; but, 
the language, though in one or two 
places rather spirited, is for the most 
part prosaic. The subject of Reform 
is touched upon, and the miseries 
arising from faction and rebellion set 
forth at great length. Indeed, we 
suspect that the author has here been 
versifying one of Mr. Canning’s 
speeches, delivered, after diuner, to 
his constituents at Liverpool. 


The Lady and the Devil, a Musical 
Drama, in Two Aets. By William 
Dimond, Esq. London. Kirby. 
1820.—Svo. 2s. 


This is the best piece that has 
been produced at Drury Lane during 
the period of Mr. Elliston’s manage- 
ment, and we are therefore somewhat 
at a loss to guess why ils publication 
has been so long delayed, while other 
novelties, possessing no merit at all, 
continually “ struggle into day” the 
instant they are brought forward, 
and come to an untimely end in the 
very flower of their youth. It is, 


however, extremely doubtful whether 
any share of the honour of composing 
this farce ought to be conceded to its 
ostensible author, Mr. Dimond.. He 
has shewn himself to be so unblush- 
ing a plagiary, that, even as a 


7t 


notorious liar is not believed when 
he speaks the truth, so Mr. Dimond’s 
originality will always be mistrusted, 
though there may not be the slightest 
ground for the suspicion. We are 
somewhat of old Tom Shadwell’s 
way of thinking, with regard to these 
borrowers of ideas: “ I cannot but 
believe,” says he, “ that a writer who 
makes a common practice of stealing 
other men’s wit, would (if he could 
do it with the same safety) steal 
something else.”*—On the present 
occasion, ’tis true, Mr. Dimond 
makes a partial confession of bis obli- 
gations, since he tells us in the Preface 
(coining a verb for the occasion) that 
it is “ founded on an incident in a 
Spanish Drama, and two obsoleted 
Comedies of our own Stage.” We 
know not what Comedies are here 
alluded to, nor is it of material im- 
port; but, we repeat our opinion 
that “ The Lady and the Devil” is 
a good farce, let its origin be what 
it may. 


The Poet’s Child, a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By Isabel Hill. London. 
Warren. 1820. 8vo. 3s. 


A Tragedy by a Lady (doubtless a 
young one) claims at least the critic’s 
most lenient judgment, though it 
may not be calculated to command 
his admiration. Governed by this 
principle, we shall forbear to dwell 


severity upon those faults 


which rigorous examination might un- 
doubtedly discover in Miss Hill’s pro- 
duction; while we may remark that 
the character of the heroine is de- 
licately sketched, and that the lan- 
guage, if not possessed of much 
strength, is occasionally elegant and 
poetieal. The incidents, however, 
are not contrived with skill; nor 


* Preface to “ The Sullen Lovers,” 
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would the plot, we fear, excite any 
interest upon the stage. The anxicty 
ofa daughter about a father whom 
she has never seen, is but a weak 
fuundation upon which to build so 
weighty a structure as a Tragedy. 
Miss Hill will, moreover, do well to 
avoid the practice of combining 
images perfectlyabsurd and discordant, 
from the union of which no meaning 
can possibly be extracted. We cite 


an instance of the fault we allude to:-- 

“The well-worn halo of an ancient 
name 

Invested him, played round his 
stainless brow, 

‘¢ Blent with the clear red ray of his 
dark eye, 

“ Like torch-light darting from a 
crystal cave.” p. 20. 


This is very fine! Wiat do our 
readers think of torch-light darting 
out of a crystal cave, like the red 
ray of a gentleman’s dark eye? The 
idea-has but one fault,—’tis absolute 
nonsense. 


Plot against Plot, a Comedy, in Five 
Acts. By Thomas Wilson, Teacher 
Dancing. Written for, and 
performed by, his Pupils, at his 
Private Theatricals. London. 


_ Published by the Author. 1821. 
:12mo. 


_ We last month gave Mr. Wilson 
fair warning that he would find dra- 
matic composition a very unprofitable 
employment; and therefore he will 
have nobody but himself to blame, 
if, upon adjusting his accounts of 
authorship at the end of the year, he 
should discover that the balance is 
considerably to his disadvantage. We, 
however, recommend his comedy to 
the attention of amateur performers, 
who will find it well adapted for re- 
presentation in a private theatre. The 


Epilogue, spoken by the characters, 
We extract a 


is highly humorous. 


portion, delivered by Sir John Trade- 
all, a gouty alderman:— 


‘“* Lords of creation, I appeal to you,: 

As fellow men, and fellow sufferers too, 

Is there among you, one like me, who 
knows, 

The soft sensation of two gouty toes? 

Whose nights are sooth’d by am’rous 
feline tongues, 

Or brazen clamour of the watchman’s 
lungs; 

Whose days, tho’ long, for quarrels 
searce suffice 

With servants, deeply read in Swifts 
advice ; = 

Who never come, till thrice you've 
rung and bawled, 

And in the morhing ne’er get up till 
called; 

Who, nobly spurning culinary law, 

Serve up‘your meat calcin’d, or leave 
it raw; 

And, firm our island’s produce to 
support, 

Dose you with English tea, and English 
port? 

Such joys you all must know, and 
many more, 
Which social life for man reserves n 
store; ‘ 
Hlave you perchance the pleasure ever 
miss’d, 

With three old maids to make a fourth 
at whist? | 

Did you e’er dance in torture at a 
ball, 

Corns on each toe, and pumps an inch 
too small ? 

Did you in private e’er a part enact, 

And 9 fail you by the second 
act 

Is there an author here with praises 
cramm’d, 

Who wrote'a drama and beheld it 
damned ? 

Is there a lover, who at length has 
found, 

That sighs are fruitless, vows mere 
empty sound, 

Without the aid of twenty-thousand 
pound? 

On these, and such as these, I rest my 
cause, 

And challenge not forgiveness, but 
applause.” 


We wish the managers of our 
theatres would procure something’ 
like this, in lieu of the vile doggrel 
which is generally delivered ; for, it 
is, we helieve, the opinion of every 
man who has listened to these wreteh-- 
ed compositions, that they are utterly’ 
disgraceful to the Stage, and insulting: 
to the common-sense of an audience. 
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London Theatres. 
DRURY-LANE. ment, if its place cannot be supplied 


January 26. Road to Ruin—Magpie. 
27. Artaxerxes--Innkeeper’s Daughter 
29. Richard the Third—Spoiled Child. 
30. Oratorio (Selections from the 
Messiah” and The Mount of 
Olives,” with a Miscellaneous Act.) 
31. Lord of the Manor—Love Laughs 
at Locksmiths. 
February 1. Guy Mannering—Spoiled 
Child. 
2. Dramatist — THerese, THE Or- 
PHAN OF GENEVA, (Ist. dime. ) 
Artaxerxes—Therése. 
Ibid Ibid. 
Ibid.—Who’s Who. 
School for Scandal—Therese. 
Artaxerxes—Ibid. 
Heir at Law—Lbid. 
Artaxerxes—Love Laughs at Lock- 
smiths. 
12. Ibid.—Therése. 
13. Ibid.—Ibid. 
14. Wild Oats—Ibid. 
15. Artaxerxes—Ibid. 
16. Pizarro — Ibid. (Mariette, Miss 
Smithson.) 
17. Artaxerxes—Ibid. 
19. Ibid —Ibid. 
20. Ibid.—Ifbid. 
91. CoNSCIENCE; OR, THE Bripat- 
Nieut, (Ist. time. )—Theérése. 
22. Artaxerxes—Ibid. 


That piece of guod-fortune, the 
engagement of Miss Wilson, has 
completely changed the aspect of 
affairs at this house; and the manager, 
who, a week or two before her ap- 
pearance, was about to close his 
doors, in despair, is now reckoning 
his gains ia triumphant security. It 


is, however, to his Operatic Company ~ 


alone that he can attribute the alte- 
ration; for, the “Comedies of the 
Theatre,” which we were told had 
“acquired very great patronage,” 
have been played to empty benches; 
and the scare-crows who here usurp 
the name of Tragedians, are the 
Jaughing-stocks of the whole town. 
It is therefore probable that Opera 
will continue to take the lead through- 
out the season, and we shall be 


heartily pleased witb the arrange- 
Vol. V. 


by anything better than the tragical 
personations of Miss Smithson and 
Mr. Gattie in Comedy ; or the comical 
dvings of Mr. Cooper and Mr. Brom- 
ley in Tragedy. 

A Meeting of the New Renters, or 
£500 Sharcholders, took place in the 
Saloon on the 13th February. A 
Report from the Trustees was read, 
which contained nothing important, 
exceplL an announcement that each 
Renter might receive the magnificent 
Dividend of One Pound: a piece of 
intelligence which, say the News- 
papers, ‘* was received with great 
astonishment,and rapturous applause.” 

January 29.—Mr. Wallack made 
this evening what we predict will be 
his last presumptuous attempt to sus- 
tain Kean’s round of characters, if 
the manager be not totally regardless 
of his own interest, and bent upon 
eflecting the ruin of the Theatre ; 
for, we sincerely believe that the 
money paid for adinission to the 
Boxes, at whole price, did not amount 
to ten pounds, Perhaps a more 
painful display of inefliciency, than 
was exhibited in Mr. Wallack’s 
Richard the Third, has rarely been 
witnessed. ‘To enter into a minute 
description of so complete a failure 
would be a sinful waste of time and 
paper ; whilst, todescribe it concisely, 
yet justly, we need only remark, that 
when he wished to become heroic, he 
was utterly ridiculous; and that when 
he attempted the ease and familiarity 
of Kean’s Style, he sunk into utter 
vulgarity. Of course, the performance 
was never repeated. The combat 
between Richard and Richmond seem- 
ed to be highly relished by the gods, 
being desperately deadly and pro- 
tracted, after the fashion of the 
tremendous conflicts exhibited on the 
Stages of Astley’s and the Coburg. 
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By way of introducing “a new 
reading,” Richard rose again, “after 
long seeming dead,” to vent a part- 
ing malediction on his adversary. The 
idea would have been still better, had 
he made his exit in a hornpipe. 

January 30.—The usual Oratorio 
was performed, and was very poorly 
attended; although Mrs. Salmon, 
Mad. Cainporese, and Braham, were 
amongst the performers. A Mr. 
Cutler made his appearance, which 
was announced as “kis first since 
1812;” and, if we may venture to 
form an opinion from the speeimen he 
this evening afiorded, the public 
would have had but little reason to 
repine, had his re-appearance been 
delayed Ad Kalendas Grecas. Wis 
voice seemed to bea weak bass, thin 
and husky; but, we are assured that 
he was extremely indisposed, or a 
very different effect would have been 
produced. Perhaps we may have 
another and more favourable oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion. 

February 2.—By a masterly move- 
ment, Elliston got the start of the 
other house, and this evening pro- 
duced a translation of “ Thérise,” 
nearly three weeks before the rival 
theatre could bring its troons into 
action. This piece possesses a good 
deal of that excitement and well- 
contrived incideut in which the melo- 
dramatic purveyors of Paris so much 
Surpass those of London; and has 
already been played at every theatre 
now open in the metropolis, except 
the Surrey and Adelphi. At Drury- 
Lane, the chief characters were 
originally sustained in the following 
manner 


Wallack 
Count de Morville......... Barnard 
Fontaine .....Cooper 
Miss Kelly 


A brief outline of the principal 
incidents will sufliciently apprise the 
reader of the character of this piece: 


Tiérese, an orphan, has been edg. 
cated under the protection of a Jad 
of rank, who at ~ death bequeaths 
her the whole of her property. The 
relatives of the deceased accuse Thy. 
rese of having forged the will. She js 
found guilty, and condemned; but 
contrives to escape, and meets with 
an asylum in the house of the Countess 
de Morville, where she assumes the 
name of Mariette, and wins the affec. 
tions of the young Count. They are 
aboutto be united, but their marriage 
is prevented by the arrival of the Ad. 
vocte Carwin, to whom Therése trusted 
her defence against the charge of for- 
gery, and who betrayed her cause. He, 
however, posseses proofs of her inno. 
cence; and now, incited by avarice, 
seeks herhand. Being, bowever, re- 
fused, he divulges ber history to the 
Countess, and she is immediately dis. 
missed with ignominy. Spe takes 
refuge at a farm, occupied by a tenant 
of the Connicss, whither she is pursu- 
ed by Carnin, who renews his suit; 
but, on receiving another repulse, 
accompanied by threats of exposing 
his villany, he retires, resolving in the 
night to silence his victim for ever. 
In the interim, the Countess (who 
occasionally spends a few days at the 
Farm) arrives, and goes to rest in the 
apartment prepared for Therese. Car- 
win returns, unapprised of what has 
taken place, stabs the Countess by 
mistake, and retreats unobserved. 
Various circumstances concur to fix 
upon Thérése suspicion of being the 
murderer, and she is on the point of 
being condemned ; when Fontaine, a 
clergyman, who is acquainted with 
her story, undertakes to prove. her 
innocence. He sends in pursuit of 
Carvin, who, on being arrested, be- 
trays his belief that it is Thérése who 
has been murdered. He 1s com- 
manded to place his hand upon ber 
body, and call upon heaven to witness 
bis innocence; and, at the moment 
he is about to submit to the ordeal, 
Thérése stands before him. Impressed 
with a conviction that this is a supet- 
natural appearance, he confesses his 
crime; the integrity of the heroime 
becomes apparent; and the piece 
terminates. 


Although we flattered ourselves at 
the outset, that we could convey the 
whole of the story in two or three 
dozen words, we find we have ul- 
consciously been led to fill half a 
page with the detail, without per 
forming it in a very satisfactory 
manner after all. Your skilful com- 
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pressors of a story make = short 
work of it; but, we confess our 
talent does not lie that way ; and that 
there are few things which puzzle us 
so much as getting upa plot. If, 
however, we should succeed in con- 
veying to our country readers a pretty 
correct idea of the most striking inci- 
dents, our Jabour will not have been 
expended wholly in vain. Of the 
acting of Miss Kelly in Thérese it is 
searcely possible to speak in terms of 
panegyric sufliciently animated. It 
equals the most admirable of her 
many performances ; and, is doubly 
delightful to us, inasmuch as we have 
not of fate been afforded an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing ber acting In any 
new part of importance. “The Carwin 
of Wallack merits uearly as much 
praise. He is here seea in his proper 
situation, where he receives that 
admiration which never will be be- 
stowed upon his Hamlet or Richard. 
We hope it is not a touch of false 
pride which has led him for some 
nights past to resign the part to 
Cvoper; but, if such be the case, 
the self-delusion under which he 
Jabours is truly lamentable. The 
acting of the other characters has 
little in it worthy of commendation. 
Cooper, who plays Fontaine, has the 
most unmanageable voice we ever 
listened lo; the whine into which it 
degenerates when he wishes to evince 
strong feeling, would make the fortune 
of an itinerant preacher; vor is he 
more happy in the command he pos-— 
sesses over “bis countenance, the 
prevailing expression of which is 
good-tempered silliness; except on 
the occasion above mentioned, when 
it becomes laughably absurd. Barnard 
plays the Count respectably ; but, 
Elliston should provide a better 
Countess than Mrs. Egerton, who, 
as we observed a month or two ago, 
is fit fur nothing but Meg Merrilies. 
The second Act opens with a Dance 
by the twelve ladies and gentlemen 


whose evolutions we have before had 
occasion to reprehend. We would 
undertake to select six of the clumsiest 
clod-hoppers, with six ofthe clumsiest 
damsels, to be met with in the county 
of Yorkshire; who, under the able 
hands of Mr. Wilson, should surpass 
these lubberly flounderers in the space 
of cne month. The piece was well 
received, and continues to attract. 
Indeed, if we may believe the ma- 
nager, it but let him speak for 
himself. The biils on the third 
night of performance thus annnounced 
its character: —“ Tur New MELo- 
DRAMA IS Ti MOST SUCCESSFUL PIECE 
THAT HAS EVER BEEN PRoDUcED!!!” 
February 5.—When the Play for 
the following evening was given out, 
it was added that “the whole of the 
Entertainments were by command of 
his Majesty ;” an intimation, which 
was received with loud applause. 
February 6.—The intelligence of 
the intended visit of the King to the 
Theatre this evening, quickly spread 
through the town ; and so eager and 
humerous were the immediate de- 
mands for places, that the house 
would have been crowded, had it 
been ten times its present size. Soa 
early as between three and four o’clock, 
the doors were besieged by the anxious 
; and long before half-past- 
six, the streets in the neighbourhood 
were rendered almost impassable by the 
crowds who occupied them, desirous 
either of making their way towards 


‘the theatre, or of gaining a view of 


their Monarch as he passed. The 
confusion which took place on the 
doors being opened, was of course 
excessive ; but, we believe no damage 
ensucd, beyond that done to coats, 
hats, and gowns, in the scuffle. On 
entering the house, we found the 
Stage occupied by four Yeomen of 
the Guard, two of whom subsequently 
retired, while the others took their 
stand, with their halberds, beneath 
the Sovercign’s box. This was one 
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of those which are called Proscenium 
Boxes, (the second from the Stage, 
on the left hand) which it will be 
recollected are admirably calculated 
for affording the whole house an op- 
portunity of viewing their inmates, 
being so situated as nearly to front 
the Pit. This Box, however, was 
fitted up in a most paltry style. 
The panels were covered with crimson 
velvet, with the royal arms em- 
broidered in the middle; and the 
whole was surmounted by a dingy 
canopy, which appeared to have been 
borrowed for the occasion from the 
tent of Richard in Bosworth Fietd. 
Previous to the entrance of His 
Majesty, an intense and almost pain- 
ful interest pervaded the audience to 
behold the manner of his reception, 
on this his first public appearance 
within the walls of a theatre. For, 
though the sound loyalty of the great 
majority of the people, and their 
attachment to the person of their 
monarch, is undoubted, it was natu- 
rally feared that the untiring industry 
which has of late been shewn, to 
alienate those sentiments, and the 
devilish ingenuity which has contrived 
to array the best feelings of human 
nature in support of its basest passions, 
might give rise to some disagreeable 
occurrences. Lt was suspected that 
those detestable wretches who have so 
long libelled and traduced their King 
in secret, would seize upon this 
Opportunity to insult him openly. 
They who entertained this idea, little 
know the reptiles whose pollution 
they apprehended. It is not in the 
publicity of a Theatre, exposed to 
the observation of thousands, that 
these men dare to pursue their dirty 
occupation. It is in holes and 
corners, in darkness and obscurity, 
that they vomit forth their pestilential 
doctrines ; and shrink from the eye 
of indignant loyalty, as Satan started 
from the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. 
Whatever apprehensions were enter- 


tained by the audience, were quickly 
dispelled on the entrance of His Ma. 
jesty. Never did we behold a recep. 
tion so affectionate, a greeting so 
universal. The whole house rose as 
by a spontaneous impulse; hats and 
handkerchiefs were waved in all dj. 
rections; and enthusiastic cheerings 
burst forth from every quarier. This 
was coutinued for several minutes, 
during which the King remained 
standing, and was evidently much 
affected by the generous enthusiasm 
which manifested itself. He bowed 
repeatedly, aed several times pressed 
his hand upon his heart with great 
sensibility. In the midst of this ani- 
mating scene, the curtain rose, and 
discovered the whole of the company 
ranged upon the stage. Messrs. Ellis- 
ton, Russell, and Winston, being in 
full court-dresses. When the tumult 
liad a little abated, ‘* God, Save the 
King” was twice sung, the whole of 
the house joining in the Chorus, and 
selecting particular passages for mark- 
ed applause. The verse c.mmencing, 
“Oh, Lord our God, arise!” was 
tumultuously cheered; and it seemed 
as if many of the audience wished to 
atone by their present conduct, for 
any previous expression of disrespect 
into which the artful misrepresenta- 
tions of a wretched faction might have 
entrapped them. ‘The Opera of “ Ar- 
taxerxes” then commenced, and was 
heard throughoutwithoul interruption, 
except from a Stentorian -voiced fellow 
in the Upper Gallery, who occasion- 
ally bawled out “ The Queen!” This 
cry, however, served but to render 
the loyalty of the audience the more 
conspicuous, as it was constantly met 
by a renewed display of regard to- 
wards the King; and at length this 
audacious disturber of the perform: 
ance was expelled by the other 
occupants of the Gallery. His 
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Majesty appeared to be highly pleased: 


with the Opera, and frequently ap- 
plauded Miss Wilson, Madame Ves- 
tris, and Braham. He was dressed in 
a green uniform, and looked remark- 
ably well. On his right hand sat the 
Duke of York, and on his left the 
Duke of Clarence; the former ina 
Field- Marshal’s uniform, and the lat- 
terintbatof an Admiral. In the last 
scene of the piece, where Arlabanes 
exclaims, ** My single presence shall 
quell this tumult,and protect my hing,” 
the cheering was loud, and loug-con- 
tinued. At the conclusion of the 
Opera, “ God, Save the hing,” was 
again sung; and was sucecceded by 
“ Rule, Britannia,” in which the King 


was observed to join. ‘The Farce of 


& Who’s Who?” followed, with which 
he appeared to be highly delighted, 
particulariy withthe actingof Munden, 
at which he laughed heartily. The 
whole of the entertainments were 
finished before eleven o’clock, as 
searcely any interval occurred between 
the acts or pieces. 

February 10th.— Madame Vestris 
was taken ill during the performance 
of “* Artaxerxes,” and with difliculty 
got through the part. Her illness was 
not perceived by the audience, until a 
call took place for a repetition of the 
Quartcti—* Mild as the Moonbeam,” 
when she supported herself upon Miss 


Povey, and appeared to-be scareely- 


able to stand. The Opera, however, 
was brought to a speedy conclusion, 
in a hurried manner; and, on the fall 
of the curtain, Russell came forward, 
and spoke as follows :— 


“LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN—I am 
compelled to appeal to you, under 
circumstances of a most distressing 
nature. It must have been apparent 
to you, during the concluding scenes 
of the Opera, that Mapame VrEstris 
has laboured under severe indispo- 


~ sition: sosevere, indeed, that nothing 


but a strong sense of duty to the 


Public could have enabled her to 
remain upon the Stage. ‘This being 
the case, it is utterly impossible for 
her to perform the character of Don 
Giovanni; and itis as impossible for 
us to represent the piece without her 
assistance. We therefore intreat that 
you will allow us to prepare another 
Farce—‘ Love Laughs at Locksmiths.” 
(Appleuse.) By complying with this 
request, you will add one more to the 
long list of favours which you have 
generously couicrred upon this The- 
atre, since tt has becn under the 
present inanagement. (Loud Laugh- 
ter.) 


February 21st.—‘“ Conscience” is 
the production of Mr. Haynes, who 
was one of the unfortunate gentlemen 
fixed upon to sustain the imputation 
of having written “ Montalto.” The 
present play is somewhat better than 
that sad lump of duluess, though it 
will by no means gain a place amongst 
the stock-pieces of the ‘Theatre, or 
procure for its author much repu- 
tation, either good or bad. The 
warmest praise we cau bestow on it 
is, that it has no very palpable absur- 
dities, either of plot or language ; 
but, merit so negative as this, will 
not suffice to keep a tragedy alive for 
a fortnight. The characters are thus 
entitled :—- 

Duke of Venice......Powell 
LOrenz0 Waliack 

Rodolpho...............Foote 
... Bromley 
West 

The plot is not contrived very 
skilfully; for, it is once or twice 
rather obscure, and some of the in- 
cidents are introduced without any 
apparent object, and to very little 
purpose. We believe the subjoined 
account of the story embraces its 
principal points :— 

Lorenzo, after the old, unlucky 
fashion, falis in love with Elmira, the 
daughter of Arsinio, his rancorous 
enemy. The lovers are united, and 
the lady, as a natural consequence, is 
turned out of doors. They set forth 


to seek their fortune, and on the way 
are taken prisoners by banditti, who 
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are captured in their turn by the 
officers of justice. Alfiero, the captain 
of the gang, on being brought before 
the Senate, offers to :eveal a secret to 
Arsinio, on condition that his life shail 
be spared. The secret be communi- 
cates, is, that Lorenzo, some few years 
before, poisoned Arsinio’s brother. 
Arsinio, delighted at the opportunity 
thus afiorded him of gratifying his 
vengeance, denounces Lorenzo, who 
poisons himselfto escape punishment ; 
Elmira dies of a broken heart, and 
Arsinio lives to repent bis cruelly. 
Rodolpho and Julio aretwo subdordi- 
nate gentlemen, who have little to do, 
and less to say. 

The prime defect of this tragedy 
is the slight interest which the spec- 
tator feels for the several personages 
concerned in it. Elmira is a most 
common-place young lady, whose 
misfortunes excite little commisera- 
tion, and whose death calls forth no 
regret. At least, this was our own 
case; but, we are by 10 means sure 
that the want of sympathy which 
was manifested towards the unfortu- 
nate fair-oue, was not chiefly caused 
by the tiresome, monotonous manner, 
in which the character was whined 
and ranted through by Mrs. West. 
This lady would not be tolerated for 
a single week, were it not for her 
beauty, which she contrives to mar 
as much as possible by an expression 
of unvarying crossness. Wallack 
did but little mere justice to the 
hero; though, bad Garrick risen 
from the dead and assumed the part, 
he could have made nothing of it; 
for, who cau possibly feel concerned 
about the fate of a poisoner,—a cold- 
blooded, cowardly, deliberate mur- 
derer; and one, moreover, who 
betrays not the slighest sorrow for 
his crime,—until it is detected? 
Arsinio is a hoary old ruffian, who 
bears a man a deadly hate, as he 
confesses, without knowing Why or 
Wherefore ; and drives his beloved 
and only child distracted, merely to 
gratify his pique. We, however, say 
again, that, faulty as was the play, the 
acting was wretched ; and that no 


man who has a tragedy produced at 
Drury-Lane, while the present set of 
mummers are allowed to disgrace the 
boards, can entertain the slighest 
expectation of seeing it become q 
favourite. The language of the new 
piece was by far the best part of it, 
'Shough occasionally diffuse and un- 
dramatic, it bore evident marks of 
having been written by a man of taste 
aud education. Many of the ideas 
struck us as being original; and 
they were expressed in language eor- 
rect and elegant. Some of the 
speeches however were tedious ; and 
we really expected that an amplifica- 
tion of the truism, “‘ We all must 
die,” delivered by Lorenzo, would 
have brought about the damnation of 
the piece. It might be poetical, but 
it was somewhat out of place. The 
Prologue, delivered by Cooper, stated 
that the Tragedy was the author’s 
first atlempt; aud that if he met 
with proper encouragement, he meant 
to produce many more. The Epilogue 
was spoken by an affected old lady 
named Edwin, whom we recollect 
playing a certain class of characters, 
with a vile mimicry of Mrs. Jordan’s 
manper, some six or seven good years 
avo, at the Lyceum. ‘The purport 
of it has quite escaped us. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


January. 

27. Slave--Harlequin and FriarBacon. 

20. Mirandola—ib. 

30. (King Charles’s Martyrdom. No 
Performance. ) 

31. Antiquary, (Miss Wardour, Miss 
M. Free)—Harlequin and Friaf 
Bacon. 

February. 

1, Mirandola—Ib. 

2. Henri Quatre—Ib. 

3. Night—Ib. 

5. Mirandolta—Ib. 

6. Antiquary—Ib. 

7. ‘Twelfth Night—Ib. 

8 Rob Roy—Ib. 


9. Mirandola, (Mirandola, Vanden- 
hoff. )—Ib. 
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10. Slave—ITb. 

12. Mirandola—Ib. 

13. Beggar’s Opera—Warlock of the 
Glen—Ib. 

14. Mirandola—Ib. 

15. Rob Roy—Ib. 

16. Virginius—A Fieurr or Fun; or, 
An Evenine Ricumonn, (ist. 
time. ) 

17. Autiquary—Warlock of the Glen. 

19. Beggar’s Opera—A!l the Worlds 
a Stage—Harlequin and Friar 
Bacon. 

20. Don Joun; or, Tue Two Vio- 
LETTas, (Ist. time.)—Raising the 
Wind. 

21. Ib.—Too Late for Dinner. 

22. Ib.—High Life Below Stairs. 

23. Ib—Henrierre,; or, Tae Farm 
OF SENANGE, (Ist. time. ) 


We believe that this house has been 
pretty successful, upon the whole, 
during the past month, though ‘ Mi- 
randola” has not performed all that 
was expected from it; the attraction 
of the Pantomime has ceased; and 
one of their novelties has met with 
sudden damnation. The perform- 
ance of some of their favourite stock- 
pieces, however, has drawn them 
good houses, and a gallant stand has 
thus been made against the dangerous 
influence of the Mandane of the rival 
theatre. We may add, that the expences 
of the establishment are much less this 
season than they have been of late, a 
great reduction having taken place in 
the salaries of most of the performers, 
except those of the very highest 
talent. 

January 27th. — Miss M. Tree 
played <elinda, Miss Stephens being 
absent, on account ef her mother’s 
death. Miss S. was also to have sung 
at the Concert in Commemoration of 
Mozart, at the Argyll Rooms; but, 
an apology was made by Welsh, and 
Miss Wilson became her substitute. 
Nevertheless, on the Monday follow- 
ing, some of the Newspaper Editors 
spoke very feelingly of the pleasure 
they had experienced at hearing Miss 
Stephens sing on Saturday. 

February ist. — change this 
_ evening took place in the cast of “ Mi- 


randola,” which may serve in a great 
degree to account for its short-lived po- 
pularity. C.Kemble having fallen sick, 
the part of Guido was given to Connor 
—ofall actors on the stage, the least 
adapted to represent a despairing, 
sentimental lover. We say this, wiih- 
out intending the slightest disrespect 
to Mr. Connor, who is really a very 
eflicient’ performer a_ certain 
class of characiers; but his jolly 
person, aud jovial, good-tempered 
countenance continually remind one 
of Commissary Bibber, and by no 
means answer to our idea of the heroic 
Guido. Why was not Vandenhoff 
allowed to make a trial of the cha- 
racter? 

February 6th.—The house was 
well filled this evening by the overflow 
from Drury-Lane, which of itself was 
suflicient to have filled half-a-dozen 
theatres ; and the loyalty of the au- 
dience manifested itself here also; by 
an eager call for the national anthem, 
which was twice sung with loud ap- 
plause. 

February 7th.-—His Majesty con- 
ferred the same honour upon this 
Theatre as he had previously done 
upon the other house, by ordering the 
entertainments, and gracing them by 
his presence. The two Dress Boxes 
nearest to the Stage on the left-hand 
side of the Theatre, were fitted up 
for the oceasion in a most splendid 
manner; and a_ platform erected 
below in the Pit, on which were 


- stationed two Yeomen of the Guard. 


His Majesty on this evening wore a 
Field-Marshal’s uniform, and was 
accompanied, as before, by two of his 
royal brothers. The pressure at the 
doors was, if possible, more tremen- 
dous than at Drury-Lane on the pre- 
ceding evening, but luckily no acci- 
dents occurred. It is stated that 
3474 persons paid for their admission, 
and that the receipts were £763, 
exclusive of the half-price account. 
Many of those who sat in the Pit, 
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made their way thither over the Boxes, 
and of course their seats there cost 
them 7s. each, The reception 
of His Majesty was as enthusiastic 
as that which we have described in a 
previous page, and he acknowledged 
it in the same graceful and dignilied 
manner. He applauded Miss M. 
Tree repeatedly, for her performance 
of Viola; and gave way to the un- 
restrained enjoyment of a hearty 
laugh at the Pantomime. The blow- 
ing up of the Brighton Steam Coach, 
and Grimaldi’s vagaries in Lady La- 
vender’s bed-roow,seemed particularly 
to amuse him. The Duke of Wel- 
lington sat in a Box opposite to the 
King, and was greeted with great 
applause, both on bis arrival and 
departure. flag was exhibited 
from the Upper Boxes, in the course 
ofthe evening, wilh this inscription :— 
Long Live King George the Fourth! 
Huzza!!” THis Majesty was received 
at the entrance of the bouse by 
Messrs. Ilarris, Faweett, C. Kemble, 
and Brandon; the three former in 
Court Bresses. We hope they did 
not meet with so ludicrous an acci- 
dent as occurred to Messrs. Arnold 
and Whitbread, in 1812, when His 
Majesty (then Prince Regent) paid 
his first visit to Drury-Lane. They 
were altired in full Court Dresses ; 
but, unfortunately, not being accus- 
tomed io this costume, as they were 
lighting H. R. up. stairs, their 
swords became entangled between 
their legs, and threw them headlong 
down. 

The manner in which the King 
has been received at the two Theatres, 
and the impression produced by it on 
the public mind, has- thrown into 
convulsions of rage and despair those 
wretched Radical scribblers, who tbus 
see destroyed ina momentall that their 
“fib, and sophistry” bas been labour- 
ing for the last six months to accom- 
plish. In spite of their envenomed 


efforts to implant iu the hearts of the 


people a hatred of their King, they 
find that the affection of the nation 
for their much-injured and grossly-tra. 
duced Monareh, is built upon too 
solid a foundation, to be weakened 
by their paltry arlilices. The mists 
of prejudice may for a time gain an 
ascendancy ; but, let the sun of rea- 
son appear, aud they vanish into 
“thin air.’ The only resource left 
tothese wretched men, was to insinuate 
that the audiences were packed: an 
assertion so ridiculously gross, and so 
notoriously false, that even they soon 
becaine ashamed of the lie they had 
dared to invent. In order, however, 
that the writhings and tortures of 
these forlorn Jibellers may be fully 
estimated and enjoyed, we shall amuse 
our readers by extracting a passage 
from the description which the “ Old 
Times” thought fit to give of the 
scene :— 

“ One solitary flag, and half a score 
of bandkerehicts, waved so as to catch 
the eye of Royalty, were sufficient to 
attest design, and disgrace the execu- 
tion of it. A mob of hireling bawlers, 
or creatures worse than ordinary hire- 
lings, who are cither already paid out 
of the public purse, or mean hereafter 
to impose the price of their own ser- 
vices, yelled discordantly ; and some 
of them, we know, felt shame at the 
employment, and heartily wished it 
over. * *—Good God! that we should 
live to see a King of England in a 
Play-house, with his hand pressed to 
his breast; and that, not to the ordi- 
hary auditory of such places, but to 
an audience, the aciive part of which 
were mere creatures sent thither to 
applaud; and who, under the solicita- 


tion of equal hopes or expectations, 
would do the same to his greatest 


enemy.” 

“ Dogs, ye have had your day!” 
Ye may snarl, and growl, and howl; 
but, bite, ye cannot; and all your 
impotent yells serve therefore to 
excite nothing but ridicule and con- 
tempt. Quitting, however, the sub- 
ject in a political point of view, let 
us hope that the visits of His Majesty 
may be repeated, and the English 
Theatres, from his example, again 
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‘become fashionable places of resort. 
_ We are convinced that the Nobility 


would derive quite as much amusement 


‘from the performances of our own 


actors, as from those of the refuse of 


- the French Minor Theatres, at the 


Argyll Rooms. 
February 12.— Mrs. Bunn played 
dsidora, in the absence of Miss 


_ Foote, whe has left the Stage for a 


few months. We hope her secession 
fur, 
though by no means an actress of 
first-rate talent, her elegant and lady- 
like appearance gave greal effect to 
many of the parts she appeared in, 
and the manager will be somewhat 
puzzled how to supply her place as 
much to the satisfaction of his 
visitors. We have already been 
doomed to behold one or two of her 
characters altempted by young ladies, 
who have the recommendation of 
prettiness, ’tis true; but whose 
carriage betrays by far too much of 
the air of milliners’ apprentices in 
iiyde Park on a Sunday. 

February 16.— Virginia was played 
by Mrs. Faucit. In the hands of 
the original representative, this was 
ene of the most delicate and interest- 
ing personations we have had_ the 
good luck to behold. Miss Foote, 
indeed, seemed made expressly to 
sustain the part.— As the sweet 
moon on the horizon’s verge, the 
maid was on the eve of womanhood.” 
We never saw her in the Roman 


virgin, without éailitg to mind this- 


beautiful idea of the first of living 
pocts ; but, what shall we say of that 
elderly gentlewoman, Mrs. Faucit, in 
the same character? The thing bor- 
dered closely upon burlesque; and 
when Virginius said to her, “ I never 
saw you look so like your mother in 
all my life,” the audience appeared 
to be unanimously of the same 
opinion. It must have been a most 
unpleasant situation for Mrs. Faucit, 


and one which we are sure sie did 
Vol. 


$l 


not appear in by choice. The thing, 
however, is not likely to be repeated, 
for the house was not half filled. The 
new farce which followed, is said to 
have been written by Colman. We 
hope not; but, if such was the case, 
tis all over with him;— The wine 
of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
are left to brag of? It was through- 
out replete with the grossest ab- 
surdities, and the vilest puns that 
ever disgusted an audience ; nor did 
one glimmering of humour make 
its appearance to enliven the gloom. 
The Figure of Fun was one Billy 
Mazzard, (Liston,) a silly booby, 
who, to gain occasional views of his 
mistress, Biddy Prog, (Miss Love,) 
enters into the service of a showman, 
and takes his station opposite to her 
father’s door, in the character of an 
automaton. The childish absurdity 
of the idea disgusted the house ; and 
great part of the second act was 
rendered inaudible by clamour. At 
the conclusion, Liston came forward, 
and attempted to announce it for 
another performance, but he was not 
listened to, and the audience per- 
tinaciously retained their seats, calling, 
lustily for the Manager. After the 
lapse of a minute or two, Fawcett 
made his appearance, and said :— 
“* Ladies and Gentlemen, your will is 
our law; if it is your pleasure that, 
this Farce should not be repeated, 
certainly it shall not.” ‘there were 
some hits at pufling, in the piece, 
which would have come with much 
better grace from any other quarter 
than from the Stage of that Theatre 
which first pushed the system to its 
present disgraceful excess ; and there 
were also, if we mistook not, one or 
two allusions to Mr. Arnold’s late 
trumpery exhibition called 
Amusantes. Liston sung a parody 
on “ The Soldier Tir’d,” in which he 
burlesqued the manner of Miss Wilson. 
This was the only amusing thing in 


the piece, and received an encore, 
M 
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The idea of the Farce is said to have 
been taken from a French Drama, 
in which the Automaton was inimitably 
personated by Joli. 

February 20.—Fletcher’s Chan- 
ces,” having undergone another me- 
tamorphosis, was this evening pro- 
duced under the title of “ Don John.” 
The original play, which is well 
known to dramatic readers, has few 
superiors in point of lively incident 
and well-drawn character ; and has 
been thrice altered, to suit the vary- 
ing taste of dramatic audiences. The 
first change was performed by Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, the second by 
Garrick, and the third (the present 
drama) by Mr. Reynolds. We con- 
fess that with the first two pieces we 
are totally unacquainted, and are 
therefore unable to say whether Mr. 
Reynolds has merely been indebted 
to one of his predecessors for his 
variations fromthe original, or whether 
they are the result of his own judg- 
ment. At all events, we thank him 
for having restored to the Stage the 
best portions of the old play; and, 
still more, for having suffered the 
admirable part of Don John to remain 
nearly untouched. In fact, the first 
three acts of Fletcher’s piece are so 
Superior to the remaining two, that 
we are inclined to think the change 
which has been effected, in many 
respects an improvement ; though 
the keeping of Don John’s character 
is somewhat destroyed, by exhibiting 
him in the situation of a marricd 
man; while the transformation of the 
Second Violetta, from a courtezan, 
into a virtuous girl, essentially weakens 
the humour of one or two of the 
characters with whom she is associated; 
particularly that of Fractioso,—the 

Antonio of the original. This, how- 
ever, is the limit of the commendation 
we can bestow upon Mr. Reynolds’s 
adaptation ; for, in another respect, 
he has disgraced hoth himself and the 
Stage. We mean by the dull, un- 


grammatical doggrel which he has 
introduced in the shape of Songs, and 
which is far below the level of anything 
that was ever heard at the East- 
London Theatre. As usual, we shall 
shew the justice of our censure, by 
quoting some samples of the trash we 
allude to. In the first place, take a 
specimen of his grammar :— 
“ Now, by day’s retiring lamp, 
“ Lo! the vapours, dense and damp, 
“ Thro’ the misty ether spreads 
“ Ev’ry harm the trav’ler dreads.” 
In the next place, behold a sample 
of sublimity :— 


“ Then, fromthe deep and distant dell, 
“¢ He hears the convent’s matin bell,— 
“ Bim, bome! bim, bome, bell!” 


We think this remarkably fine.-— 
Bim, bome, Lell! What a delicious 
mouthfull! We pass over some beau- 
tiful lines about the “tuneful oar 
resounding softly and clearly over the 
waters,” to quote an exquisite picture 
of rural life 

“ When loud the chilling tempest 
blows, 
And Winter makes all nature pine; 
“ When lowing herds, and rooks, and 
crows, 

* Do droop and moan at frosts and 
SNOWS 

“ Then Ploughmen from the fields 
repair, 

‘And mournful night-birds rend the 
ar.” * 

Respecting the beauty of these lines 
there can be but one opinion. Their 
originality, however, is more ques- 
tionable; and we think Mr. Reynolds 
has behaved very ungenerously in not 
acknowledging his obligations to 
Francis Moore, Physician, who, in 
his Loyal Almanack for the Year of 
our Lord 1821, prefaces his remarks 
on the month of November with the 


following poetical effusion :— 


** Now Winter comes with snowy suit, 

trees are bare, and birds are 
mute ; 

When pies, and daws, and _ rooks, 
and crows, 

** Seem all to curse the frosts and 
SNOWS ; 
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«¢ And Ploughmen creep to the chim- 


ney-corner, 
‘“ And stir the fire, to keep them 
warmer.” 


Notwithstanding a little defect in 
the rhyming of the last couplet, we 
think Mr. Moore’s lines are preferable 
to those of his pitiful imitator, and 
feel an honest pride at having been the 
means of doing him the justice he 
merits. As for Mr. Reynolds, we 
cannot find room for any more speci- 
mens of his poetry, and therefore quit 
the subject, with the observation that 
the music to which it has been set by 
Messrs. Ware and Bishop is scarcely 
of a more original or more exalted 
character. The piece is in most re- 
spects finely performed. C, Kemble, 
we think, in Don John, must satisfy 
even the olkl gentlemen who recollect 
Garrick; nor dves Jones, as Don 
Frederick, fail to give a spirited re- 
presentation ofthe character. Indeed, 
we have scarcely seen two better per- 
formances. ‘The scene in which Don 
John receives the child, is in the very 
richest styleofiumour, though on the 
fiyst night, the ridiculous manner in 
which au infaut’s cries were imitated, 
excited some disapprobation; but, 
this has since been rectified, and the 
brat now squalls to the life. ‘Y'be 
most deiightful thing in the picee, 
however, istbe spirited performance of 
Miss Stephens, as the Second Violctta ; 
she plays the character in so arch and 
fascinating a style, that the charm of 
her acting is scarcely inferior to that 
of her singing: —combined, they form 
a treat of the most exquisite descrip- 
tion. Liston’s Fractioso is humorous, 
though he dresses himself in the 
May-Day garb of a chimney-sweeper, 
and seems to mistake the character 
entirely, which is not that of a blus- 
tering Bobadil, but of a brave, testy, 
sturdy veteran. We have reserved 
ourremarks on Miss Hallande, who 


made her débit as the First Violetta 
for the conclusion of this article, and 
would willingly omit them altogether, 
because we have no pleasure in 
pointing out the defects of a young 
female ; and, unfortunately, in the 
performance and appearance of Miss 
Hallande there is Scarcely anything 
to commend. She is, we imagine, 
about three or four and twenty; her 
figure is ungraceful, and her counte- 
nance the reverse of handsome, with 
an unvarying expression of sullen 
gloominess. Her voice, ’tis true, is 
rich and mellow in its lower notes ; 
but it becomes very discordant when 
elevated ; and she docs not appear to 
have received the benefit of much 
musical instruction. We = cannot 
think that she will ever meet with 
success upon the Stage ; though the 
mediocrity of the music in this piece 
has scarcely allowed her a fair oppor- 
tunity of displaying the extent of her 
powers. The Opera was received 
with much applause; and, on the 
following morning, the managers, 
who a few nights before had been 
ridiculing the system of puffing, 
treated the town with the following 
proof of the sincerity of their pro- 
fessions, set forth in the bills with 
every aid that could be derived from 
the free use of Italics and Capitals: — 


“The New Opera called Don JoHN 
was received, throughout, with roars 
of laughter, and shouts of applause ; 
and,the acting of Mr. C. Kemble, Mr. 
Liston, Mr. Jones, Mr. Abbott, &c. 
was hardly surpassed even in the days 
of Garrick. ‘The music absolutely 
enchanted and electrified the audi- 
ence,—almost every piece being en- 
cored;—and, whilst Miss Stephens 
in the Second Violetta, so exceeded 
all her former successful efforts, as to 
add another laurel even to her high 
reputation,—Miss Hallande, in the 
First Violetta, made as triumphant a 
debat as was ever made by any singer 
on the English Stage.” 


February 22. — “Henrigtte” is 
another translation of the piece pro- 
duced at Drury-Lane under the title 
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of “Therese.” The managers, how- 
ever, have been too tardy in their 
operations; and though the getting 
up of the drama is better than at the 
other house, it is by no means so 
well performed, nor does it run off 
so smoothly. There is a kind of 
off-hand, pleasant character about 
the impromptu of Drury-Lane, which 
is not perceptible in the more elabo- 
rate production of Covent-Garden. 
At least it seemed so to us; but, this 
might arise from our having seen 
“Therese” first, which necessarily 
diminished the interest we felt about 
“Henritite.’ The character of the 
heroine was sustained by a Mrs. 
Vining, from the Norwich Theatre ; 
a youngish woman, with a pretty good 
figure, and an intelligent, though by 
no means handsome, countenance. 
She appears to possess much feeling, 
and is not destitute of talent, though 
in aiming to be very forcible, her 
acting at times became extravagantly 
redundant. features, mureover, 
which are far from being strongly 
marked, were occasionally quite dis- 
toried by ber endeavours to assume a 
look of intense expressiop. If she 
will reduce her acting to a more 
moderate standard, she may become 


a very useful performer in these 
characters. 


HAY MARKET. 


The new house was commenced 
early in February, and great progress 
has already been made in the building. 
Its site adjoins that of the old 
Theatre, and is exactly opposite 
Charles Street. The proprietors have 
issued an advertisement, proposing to 
raise the sum of £12,000, to rebuild 
the Theatre, by Rent Charges, fora 
termoftwenty years ; with a privilege 
of admission (transferable annually) 
to each subscriber of £250. They 
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announce that the Crown has lately 
granted them a new lease for ninety- 
nine years; andthat the Theatre is 
freefrom every debt or claim, except 
the ground-rent, and that which will 
be created by the proposed subscrip.- 
tion. The old house is still standing. 


ENGLISH-OPERA HOUSE. 


Mr. Arnold’s_ stupid “ Soirées 
Amusantes” were brought to an end 
on the 7th. February. A piece called 
the “Green-Room,” which served to 
introduce some mimicry of a few 
popular actors by a Mr. Knight, was 
produced on the 29th. January, and 
prolonged their existence for a few 
nights. On the 16th. February the 
Annual Benelit of the Choral Fund 
took place here, when a Miss Venes 
made a debit, and Mr. Kellner re- 
appeared, after five years absence in 
Italy. ‘The first of a series of Mas- 
querades was given on the 12th. 
February, and was more numerously 
attended than any thing of the kind 
has been for some time past. It was 
called ‘A Carnival,’ which, being 
interpreted,implies farewell to flesh ;” 
but, the name was quite misapplied, 
for we have seldom seen that article 
in greater profusion. 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

The Sale of Kemble’s Library by 
Mr. Evans, terminated on the 6th of 
February. As we last month stated, 
the rarest of his dramatic works were 
not brought to the hammer, having 
previously been selected, and pur- 
chased by the Duke of Devonshire, 
for 2000 guineas. The biddings at first 
were somewhat dull; but, a para- 
graph or two on the subject having 
appeared in the newspapers, directing 
the public attention towards the sale, 
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they afterwards became brisker, and First Day ......£174 14 0 


the hooks fetched very good agua a 258 10 6 

All those which contained any M.S.S. 

ti 

memoranda by Kemble were eagerly ee 290 5 6 

sought after, and as they were pretty 6 6 

obtaining the desired prize. He seems ee oe 

indeed to have been a most inde fatiga- 0 

ble annotator, and had compiied Total...... “£265 12 0 


Indexes to several of his boeks. The —-- 
following isa correct statement of the 


produce ofeach day’s sale :— 
articles. 


¥y* The Purchasers’ names are in /talies. 


A Collection of Spanish Comedies in 56 volumes, alana by Mr. 


Syr Degore, a Poctic al Romance of excessive rarity, ‘consisting of is 

Fletcher’s Faithiul She pherdess,” ist edit. (Rodd ) 0 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” avery ancient M.S. (Kodd) ........ 2) 


All Ovid’s Elegies, by C (liristopher) M (arlowe). Epigrains, by J (ohn) 


D (avis) Midd!cbourgh. No date.—The second itn; pression (Rodd) 1 
Lilly’s ** Euphues,” &e. 1613....... 
Duchess of Newcastle’s Plays, 2 vols. with Portrait (Pulham) 1 


The Jealous Wife, bound in Green Moroeco. ‘Phis was the copy 
used by Kemble, when he read the ptay, in conjunction with Mrs, 
Siddoas, before the King and Queew at Buckingham House, in 
1787; and had a M.S. note in his hand- writing, ou the 


subject we (3 
Malone’s Account of the Story of Shakspeare’s st.?— Private- 

Chalmers’s Ditto.—forty Cipics, privately printed, 3 
Northbrooke’s ‘Preatise on Diceing and Viaine Plaies or 

The Overthrow of Stage-Plaics, 1599. 
Heywood’s * Apology tor l 
Green’s Refutation of Ditto,” 2 
Four Acts of * Timon of Athens,” fairly ‘transcribed by ‘Mr. Kemble 

(Hon. G. Lamb) ...... 5 
A Small Packet of SiS. Memoranda, ‘Quotations, Ke. by Kembie 

A large Bundie of Theatrical Leases from 1660 to 1760 (Upeott )......... 7 
Account-Book of the Theatre at Jacob’s Well, from L741 to 1748. M.S. 

2 
List of a acted at Covent-Garden from 1750 to 1773. M.s. Vrip- 
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A Collection of all the Squibs, Songs, &e. published 
——— the 0. P. War; with many of the Placards: wort by tite 


to Kemble. Anderton... 
Sundry F aaai -bills, cut from Newspapers, between 1710 and 1768. 


Shakspeare. First Folio, 1623. A fair copy, neatly inlaid, and su- 
D; Perbly bound in green 
itto—Second Folio, 1632.—Catley 


12 
10 


We can merely spare room to state 
the prices of a few of Lhe most searce 
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Ditto—Third Ditto, 1664.—Tarvis £8 8 


A Catalogue of Theatrical Pamph! els, by Mr. ‘Kemble. MS. — Booth... 8 12 9 
The Cov entry and Chester Mysteries, copied from the originals in the 
British Museuni, by Steevens, anid given by bir to Isaac Reed...... 7 10 0 
** Niisogonus, a Mery and Pleasaunt Comedie, by Laurentius Bariwna, 
Ketthering, 20 Nov. 1577.2 M.S. imperfect.—The original copy, 


with a fair transeript.— Rodd.......... 


Both Theatres Ope ned; or, AE istuey of the most noted Actors from 


the time of Shakspeare, to 1752. MLS. 


212 6 


A Packet, containing E <tracts trom Plays performed by Kemble ; “and, 
also, the parts of Ning John aud Sir John Brute, in Garrick’s 


2 
*'Proilus and C ressida,” corrected for the Stage by Kemble. WLS. . 61 


Two Copies of Anthony and Cleopatra, corrected for the Stage by 


bg mble, and two copies in MLS. .... 


Tue Drury-Lane Pray-Bitis, from 1751 to 1816—65 Vols. half- 
gmeee'g with M.S. Indewes, Notes by Kemble, and Extracts from an 
unpublished Diary of Hopkins the Prompter, father of Mrs. 


0 0 
7 0 0 


Tuk Covent-Garben Piay Bites, from 175% to 1819—62 Vols, 


bound, with similar M.S. Indewes, Notes, $C. 


The most spirited biddings took place 
on the oth day, when the principal 
part of the Theatrical Lots were put 
up; and, amongst the rest, the above 
sets of bills, which excited much 
curiosity, and gave rise lo many spe- 
culations as to the price they would 
felch. It was a very general impres- 
sion tha! they ought to have been de- 
posited in the British Museum. Mr. 
Booth, the bookseller, was the highest 
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bidder, andis understeod to have pur- 
chased them for Sir Gregory Page 
Turner. ‘Phe King sent a commission 
of Seventy Guineas for the Drury- 
Lane Set, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire 150 guineas for the two sets. The 
room was excessively crowded during 
the contest; and Lord Holland, the 
Hon. G. Lamb, with many other pub- 
lic characlers, were present. 


IF OO OO 


Articles. 


EVIEW OF THE PERIODICAL 
PRESS. 


(To be resumed occasionally. ) 


14. Tir Morning Newspapers. 
ILaving undertaken to furnish a com- 
plete description of the periodical 
press, 1 of course must not allogether 
omit noticing so iniportant a portion 
of it as the Daily Newspapers; Yet, 
I freely confess that L feel myself 
unequal to the task of doing justice 
to the subject, and of conveying a 
correct idea of the mighty influence 
which these “ brief chronicles of the 
times” exercise upon public opinion. 
1 will, nevertheless, endeavour to 
give, in as small a compass as pos- 
sible, a faithful character of each of 
them; but, as my remarks will be 


more especially directed towards the 
subject of their Dramatic Strictures, 
it may be as well to preface my ob- 
servations by a few hints upon the 
system which prevails in this depart- 
ment of the Daily Papers, and thus 
enable the reader to understand the 
reliance which ought to be placed 
upon their good or evil report. 

It can scarecly have escaped the 
notice of any one who is accustomed 
to peruse the London Newspapers, 
that the creat fault of their criticisms 
on the Theatre is not (as some would 
lave us believe) excessive severity, 
but, rather, excessive good-nature. 
To go no farther back than the com- 
mencement of the present season ;— 
if their files be examined, it will be 
seen that they, one and all, hailec 
the appearance of Messrs. Coopei 
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and Wallack at Duruy-Lane, in 
terms of the highest eulogium, and 
described them as a brace of pro- 
digies. We were next assured, that the 
stupid Farce called Race for a 
Wife,” (the title even of which is 
almost forgotten) would undoubtedly 
long continue a stock-piece ; that 
“ Montalto,” was a Tragedy of the 
first water; that Miss Barry, the 
elderly lady who appeared a few 
weeks ago as Violante, was an elegant 
young female, possessed of the finest 
comic talents; that ‘* Wallace’? was 
as good a tragedy as “ Othello ;” and 
that “The Warlock of the Glen” 
was the most interesting Melo-Drama 
ever produced. ‘This, indeed, is 
their tone from first to last. If you 
will condescend to pin your faith 
upon the sleeves of these gentleinen, 
you will believe that no such thing 
as a stupid piece is ever produced ; 
that all the performers are Garricks 
and Keans ; and that the management 
of Messrs. Harris and Elliston is, 
beyond all precedent, enterprising, 
judicious, and liberal :— in fact, 
faultless. 

What gives rise to this excessive 
kindness? will perhaps be asked by 
some of my country readers. This 
may be readily explained. “The 
why is plain as way to parish-church.” 
Hach of these Newspapers receives 
from each of the Theatres several 
transferable cards of admission, by 
which half-a-dozen _persons gain_ac- 
cess to the Boxes nightly; and I 
believe that two or three of the lead- 
ing Journals are still more bounti- 
fully accommodated.* Nor is this 


* Should any one doubt the truth 
of this, Ladvise him to take his station 
for ten minutes, any evening, near to 
the Free-Office of either Theatre, and 
his scepticism will vanish.— I here 
cannot help mentioning the contempti- 
ble conduct of the Editor and Pro- 
prietor of the ** Old Monthly Maga- 
zine,” who, in the last two numbers of 
his work, has shamelessly asserted, 
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all; for, the proprietors, when they 
wish to send their servants, or the 
workmen they employ, to the Galle- 
ries, have but to ask for the required 
uumber of tickets, and straight their 
wishes are complied with; while the 
author of anew piece never fails to 
propitiate “‘the gentlemen of the 
press” by the offer of as many orders 
as they may think fit to receive. 


When these things are taken into 
consideration, there will no longer 
exist any surprise at the uniform and 
sickening tone of compliment which 
the editors of the diurnal press as- 
sume in their remarks upon the 
Theatres; while the real value of 
their commendations will be duly 
estimated. In fact, their criticisms, 
gencrally speaking, are wholly unwor- 
thy of notice. Thetwo great qualilica- 
tions of public writers-—Indepen-. 
dence and Impartiality—are bartered 
away in exchange for a_play-house 
freedom; and when that is the case, 
no display of talent will serve to com- 
pensate for their absence. I now 
proceed to notice the several Papers 
individually. 

1. The Old Times. The pre- 
eminence of this paper in circulation 
and baseness, claims for it the earliest 
notice. ‘Upon the first point there 
can be no dispute; and I flatter my- 
self that the second is pretty unani- 


that the company collected this season 
by Mr. Elliston, is as admirable a one 
as ever was seen in London. A lie 
like this needs no reply; but, E will 
explain its origin. ‘Phis man may be 
continually seen, with his family, oc- 
cupying (gratis) the best seats in the 
Drury-Lane Dress Boxes, where he 
renders himself particularly conspi- 
cuous, by constantly hammering with 
his stick against the panels, to the 
great annoyance of all who have the 
misfortune to sit near him. ‘This he 
calls ** backing his friends,” I sup- 
pose; and doubtless thinks it an ho- 
nourable employment. It SO; 
though, I confess that of a chimney- 
sweeper seems to me to be preferable. 
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mously assented to by all whose 
opinion is of any value. The poli- 
litics of this journal are now clearly 
identificd with those of the faction 
Which has too long disgraced the 
country and insulted its laws, and 
the members of which are distin- 
euished by the title of Radicals. 
The Editor may disclaim this, and 
afiect to abhor such men as Wooler, 
Cobbett, &e. but his hypocrisy will 
not avail him; the trick is tov gross, 
too palpable; and the Jimes must 
henceforth be content to rank with 
the Republican, the Black Dwarf, 
and other publications of infamous 
notoricty. The character of this 
paper is given by Shakspeare in hall- 
a-dozen words— “Ever brave—upou 
the strongest side;? i. e. the side 
Which has the multitude in its favour. 
A few years only have elapsed, since 


it was seen supporting the cause of 


government and good order agaiist 
the attacks ofrepublicans ; and tight- 
ing gnantully to uphold legitimacy. 
This was al that period the popular 
topic, and the proprietors, who have 
always awary eye upon their circu- 
ia'ion, took care to make the most 
of it. Since that time, other subjects 
‘have occupied the public mind; and 
tie Times, whose object is not to lead 
opinion, but to be led, has veered 
secordingly —“it can turn, and turn, 
and turn again,” but, it was not till 
after the occurrence of the Man- 
chester business that it threw aside 
all decency. = Anxious to share in 
the profits of the Two-penny Trash, 
it then began to address itself to the 
basest passions of the basest of the 
multitude, and reaped a_ plentiful 
harvest during the {fit of democratic 
fever which then was raging. The 
Virulence of the disorder however, 
abated, and the ‘Times was once 
more beginning to trim, when the 
arrival of the Queen, in June last, 
revived its drooping spirits, and it 
continued for six months to outrage 


decency and set the laws at defiance, 
by a series of such detestable articles 
as I trust will never be forgotten, nor 
forgiven, by those who have duly eonsi- 
dered their wickedness and malignity. 
For a time, this dirty cmployment, 
succeeded in a pecuniary point of 
view, for, I am credibly informed, 
that during some period of the last 
year, the sale of the paper amounted 
to between 18 and 20,000 copies 
daily; but, alas! the popular delu- 
sion has vanished, the bubble has 
burst, people are coming to their 
senses, and the poor Times is sinking 
quickly to a much more contracted 
circulation. It, however, beboves 
every man who vencrates the govern- 
ment of his country, and holds in 
proper detestation the attacks which 
have been directed against it, not to 
prop the fortunes of this paper, by 
advertising in its columns. Many 
loyal and honourable men, who re- 
gard the politics of the journal with 
proper abhorrence, nevertheless un- 
thinkingly give it their countenance, 
by sending it their advertisements ; 
but, for my own part, LE would rather. 
subscribe to Penuy Subscrip- 
tion, Cobbet’s Fund for Reform, or 
any other Radieal humbug, than put 
one farthing into the pockets of the 
Proprietors of the Times, by adver- 
ising in their paper; and I am per- 
suaded that a litle consideration alone 
is requisite to cause many others to 
form asimilar resolution, The Lead- 
ing Articles in this “ Leading Journal” 
consist of vulgar, pompous, insolent, 
ungrammatical and the bully- 
ing of the Editor can be surpassed in 
absurdity only by his pitiful apologies 
when his falsehoods are detected, as 
was shewn lately in his Billingsgate 
language applied to the Proprictors 
of the Courier, and his subsequent 
abject submission. The betrayal of 
the Addington Correspondence, and 
the lie about the increase of the Ci- 
vil List, may farther serve to illustrate 
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his character, leaving his labours upon 
the subject of the Queen’s Trial alto- 
gether out of the question. The 
yvaunts of its vast circulation in which 
the Times constantly indulges, always 
bring to my mind those overgrown 
arrogant citizens, whose riches are 
their only recommendation ; and who 
think it is a sufficient answer to all 
arguments, to shake their purses in 
the faces of their adversaries. [n- 
deed, of these gentlemen, the Paper 
is a most apt emblem—vulgar and 
wealthy. A month or two ago, the 
Officers of the Guards having expelled 
it fram their Club-Room, on account 
of its disgusting principles, the 
Fditor fancied he was saying a most 
severe thing, when he assured the 
Officers in question, that he every 
day used a quantity of printing-paper 
sufficient to bury them under. Ofthe 
Dramatic articles in this Journal, [ 
can scarcely give an opinion. They 


were till lately wholly occupied with - 


accounts of the manner in which 
certaiv passages in plays were applied 
in a political sense by the audiences ; 
but now they appear to possess no 
character atall—mere milk-and-water. 
K. 


THE REFLECTOR,—No. 14 


‘* Mais, si nons n’avons rien de neuf 3 dire? 
fe sont écriés les parleurs ‘Taisez-vons alors, 
areponda ta Philosophie; tons ces vains dis. 
cours «’appareil, qai ne contiennent que des 
phrases, sont comme le feu de la Saint Jean, 
altumé fe jonr de Pannée on lon a le moins 


hesoin de se chauffer; il ne canse aucun 


plaisir, et ne reste pas meme la cendre.” 
Foltaire, Homme aux Quarante Ecus.” 


Notwithstanding the prodigious 
efforts of philanthropists, in the last 
half century, to diffuse the blessings 
of civilization over the whole world, 
there yet remains one set of people 
Unimproved by their exertions. They 
are thinly scattered in various parts 
of the country; and are distinguish- 


ed among themselves by the title of — 


Vol. V. 
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the “Old School,” and among others 
by that of “Quizzes.” Entrenched 
behind ancient forms and ceremonies, 
they bid defiance to the approaches 
of politeness; and live with a deters 
mination to turn neither to the right 
hand nor to the left from the path in 
which their ancestors trod. They 
preserve a certain set of phrases pro- 
per for all conversation; and rejoice — 
at the sight of every sudden cloud, 
that enables them to vent a sage re- 
mark on the weather. Their jokes 
are of established excellence, and 
claim a prescriptive title to be laughed 
at. They inflict visits of congratu- 
lation on newly-married acquaint. 
ance; and of condolence on those 
whose relations die. They keep Old 
Christmas-day from an opinion that 
error is better than innovation; never 
dine without an extra pudding on 
Sunday; and firmly believe that were 
it made with currants instead of 
plums, the Sabbath would be broken; 
they jingle glasses when taking wine 
at dinner; and, on dividing a tough 
joint, invariably mention some friend 
whose horns are supposed to be ex- 
alted. They abound in proverbs; 
and sometimes shew the truth of them, 
by wise stories of great length, well 
garnished with “sos,” “buts,” and 
“thens.” They hold it impossible 
for a Frenchman to speak sense; or 
an Italian, truth. They believe that 
authors are bound, ex officio, to live 
in garrets, and abstain from the use 
of shirts, and other “lusts of the 
flesh ;” that a Saturday’s moon always 
brings rain ; that all who do not sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles 
are inevitably damned; thatthe Pope 
current, is the genuine Antichrist, 
and all other Antichrists impostors; 
and that true religion is comprised ia 
gving to church twice every Sunday, 
and railing at Methodists and Papists: 
to the rapid increase of which sects 
they attribute the present depressed 
state of trade and agriculture. 
N 
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I was lately invited to pass a day 
at the seat of a gentleman, who is 
anxious to be thought an Elder of the 
Old School. On my arrival, I was 
shewn into a room full of company, 
to whom I made myself very agree- 
able, by a profound dissertation on 
the kind of weather usually produced 
by a westerly wind. Similar discourse 
occupied our time till dinner was an- 
nounced, wher we all fell to dispu- 
ting, with great warmth, who should 
go out of the room last. The post 
of dishonour was claimed by each of 
the party; and I was rude enough 
to leave them in the midst of their 
friendly quarrel. Another contest 
took place in the dining-room about 
high places; then came a grace of 
five minutes, succeeded by a positive 
refusal, from every individual at table, 
to accept the first plate, terminated, 
of course, by “Well, if you insist 
‘upon it, I must,” fromthe person to 
whom it was first offered. By these 
delays, our meat was as cold as if we 
had heen at a public Crown and An- 
chor festival ; and, by way ofsauce, our 
hostess made numberless apologies for 
the slovenly way in which our dinner 
was dressed; and vowed to dismiss 
her cook, unless she took more care 
in future; which produced repeated 
assurances that the entertainment 
was, collectively and individually, the 
best we had ever tasted. 

So passed two hours. At the des- 
sert, the Ladies and Gentlemen hob- 
bed and nobbed ; and our wortby host 
gave us another sample of Old School 
breeding, by drinking the healths, 
not only of all present, but those of 
their relations and friends, as “ Mrs. 
Mumble, your very good health! Your 
fair daughter, Miss Maria Mumble, 
and her very good health! And 
Master Peter, and Master Timothy, 
and both their very good healths!” 
And so on, ad indefinitum. When 
the Ladies had departed, we were 
amused with stories of contested elec- 
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tions, fifty years ago; glorious otter 
hunts, and lamentations that so noble 
a diversion should have fallen into 
disuse ; curses on modern fashion- 
ables, who prefer French wines to 
old Port and strong Burton; and 
sundry witticisms, ‘“‘too tedious to 
mention,” but which never failed to 
produce a hearty laugh from the coun- 
try gentlemen. 

By refusing ale at dinner, I found 
I had puzzled my companions, who 
did not know whether I was a dandy 
or an evangelist; so, to efface the 
suspicion of either, I swallowed, “as 
a bairn takes physic,” about twice 
as much wine as I liked, and effected 
my escape to the Ladies, whom I 
found busy at scandal, which it is not 
necesary to describe, since the Old 
and New Schools differ merely in 
matters of form, when cutting up 
characters, Suffice it to say, they all 
seemed perfectly sincere in abusing 
their neighbours; and that every 
story, injurious to the character of an 
absentee, was heard and repeated 
with an avidity that would not have 
disgraced the most polished circles, 
and which convinced me that though 
the ancient calumniators may fall be- 
low the moderns in elegance and ease, 
they make full amends by their sa- 
periorily in energy and force. 

This diversion lasted till tea was 
over; when we sat down to Old 
School Whist, ten to the game, and 
sixpenny points, which we were on 
no account to exceed; our host ha- 
ving made a vow against gambling, 
because his grandfather lost a family- 
watch and seals in a London gaming- 
house. The company loved early 
hours, and so rose precisely at twelve, 
to depart ; I among the rest, heartily 
wishing the Old School under the 
tuition, and ia the dominions of Satan ; 
and myself there also, should I ever 
again be induced to visit one of that 
venerable and respectable fraternity. 

Vandalia Nova. Feb. 8. q. 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS,— 
No. 18. 


MISS CAREW. 


* Tet lovers who have croaking Delias, swear 
Their tones are ‘just in tane,’ or ‘ just the 
thing :’ 
Let lying poets puff, in couplets fair, 
Pan’s reedy pipe---Apollo’s golden string :— 
How Memnon sang, and made the Ihebans 
stare, 
When he saw Titan’s danghter scattering 
Flowers :.~"fis all stuff.--Keader, what say yon? 
Give me (but p’rhaps l’m partial) Miss 
Carew.” Barry Cornwall. 


Music, thou charm and solace of our 
woes, 

Soother of toil, and sweet’ner of re- 
pose ! 
O thou, who blunt’st the point of 
Sorrow’s dart, 
And dropp’st like Mercy on the 
wounded heart! 

Art, dear to me, when sighing on 
the lute, 

Or whisp’ring through the soft and 
voice-like flute ; 

When ling’ring on the harp-strings, 
or when (freed 

From rules of Art) thou fill’st the 
shepherd’s reed ; 

But, dearer far thy heav’nly wild-song 
flows, 

When faintly murm’ring from “a lip 
of rose.” 


Such thoughts will rise, whenever 
I recall 
CaREw’s sweet voice:—it has “a 
dying fall,” 
Which soothes with sadness,—like 
the mourning dove, 
Whose notes of sorrow still the pangs 
of love. 
It has that eloquence and pow’r, 
which make 
The heart’s wild pulses pause, lest 
they should break 
The chain of melody around them 
thrown, 


Orlosea murmur softer than their own.. 
Oh! I have wander’d where Ba- 
nanas cast 


Their velvet leaves, to shade me as F 
pass’d ; 


And from some distant orange-grove 
have heard 

The faint, sweet music of the Mock. 
ing-bird ; 

Which, like a spirit, secm’d to float 
in air, | 

Born, nurs’d, and cherish’d,—living, 
dying there; 

And I have heard (afar from ocean’s 
roar) 

Some inland river kiss its flow’ry 
shore, 

Until the sound seem’d melody, and 
stole 

In plaintive languor o’er the listning 
soul; 

And I have heard the breeze steal 
through the rose, 

When grey-ey’d morning sees its 
leaves unclose, 

With crimson blushes shining through 
the dew:— 

But, lovelier far than these are thy wild. 
notes, Carew! 


As twilight sheds its ros’d and 
mellow’d ray 
Upon the bright and glitUVring brow 
of day, 
So thou, Sophia,* with thy pensive 


mien, 
Dost cast a milder beauty o’er the 
scene ; 
Which thy voice hallows as it glides 
along, 
Light as an echo of the night-bird’s 
song. 
Let others prize the Bacclranal’s 
rude lay, 
And turn: from sadder, sweeter themes 
away ; 


But, oh! give me the tones which 
seem to borrow 

The soul of music from a harp of 
sorrow : 

Which, like the words of lovers when 
they part, 

In broken whispers die upon. the 
heart. Ve De 


In the “ Lord. of the Manor2* 
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EXCERPTA. 


“ Scarce and curious, 
“ Are baits my learning nibbles at.” 
hen Chest ii. 2. 


A curious work was published 
about thirty years ago, entitled, “ An 
Illustration of Astrology, By Eben- 
ezer Sibly, A.M. 2 vols. 4to.” From 
the limited nature of the subject, 
and height of the price, it was little 
circulated, except among adepts and 
students of the occult sciences. Like 
most productions of the kind, it 
contains a vast quantity of absurdity, 
intermixed with much learning. ‘The 
first three parts relate chiefly to cal- 
culations of nativities, and ingenious 
arguments in favour of the art; but, 
the fourth is written to vindicate 
Astrology from the imputation of 
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1703. He states, that a young map 
named Thomas Perks, whoin he had 
recommended as mathematical teacher 
to a schoolmaster, on account of his 
great ability and learning, eamo to 
him one day, to ask his opinion as to 
the lawfulness of conversing with 
spirits; adding, that he was quite 


‘intimate with a society of elves or 


fairies,—— whether good or bad,he knew 
not; but, would willingly introdace 
Mr. Bedford, whenever it might be 
most convenient to him. Arthur 
politely refused; and assured his 
friend that all communication with 
beings of another world, must “ have 
in itself the nature of sin;” that 
the Devil, to deceive mankind, would 
sometimes assume a more gentleman- 


infernal ly appearance than that to which he 
1 ee ee by law entitled;—nay, that he 
= whatever may have been its success would occasionally take the form of 
i with other readers, it has fully con- 


an angel of light, rzther than leave 
his wicked purposes unaccomplished. 
Unfortunately, this good counsel was 
of no effect. The young man con- 
tinued firm in his opinion, that‘as he 
did not enter into any positive con- 
tract with his Satannic Majesty, 


; vinced me that Ebenezer was no 
Wh conjurer. He gives a very minute, 

t and, possibly, a very accurate account 
of the state of the soul after its 
separation from the hody, (though 
for this he is principally indebted to 
Emanuel Swedenborg;) of the various 


degrees of happiness in the life to 
come; the names and occupations 
of the most eminent spirits, both 
good and bad, with choice recipes 
for raising them; (though he omits 
one ingredient in each recipe, lest 
evil-disposed persons should be in- 
clined to use them to the prejudice 
of His Majesty’s liege subjects ;) and 
illustrates the whole with several 
terrible examples, some from his own 
experience, and the others from goud 
authority. Among these documents, 
is one that seems to deserve a notice 
ein a Theatrical Magazine, being by 

that arch evemy to the Stage, Arthur 
Bedford, author of “ Jhe Evil and 
Danger of Staye-Plays."* Lt is in 
the form of a lett. r to the Bishop of 
Gloucester, dated Bristol, August 2, 


* Vide Vol. i. p. 137. 


_ should an action of trover be brought 


ugainst Michael for his soul, the 
plaintiff would certainly be nonsuited. 
Arthur, suspecting that his intellects 
might be a little out of order, gave 
him an abstruse question in astrono- 


my, by way of trial, which he speedily 


solved, on mathematical principles. 
Mr. B. was then satisfied that madness 
was not the cause of so extraordinary 
a proceeding. He continues:— 
“Having this opportunity of asking 
him several questions concerning the 
methods he used, and the discourses 
he had with them, he told me he had 
a book, whose directions he followed ; 
and, accordingly, in the dead time of 
the night, he went out to a cross-way, 
with alantern and candle, consecrated 
for this purpose with several incanta- 
tions. He had also consecrated 
chalk, consisting of sundry mixtures, 
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with which he made a circle at what 
distance he thought fit, within which 
no spirit had power to enter. After 
this, he invoked the spirits by several 
forms of words, (some of which 
were taken out of the Holy Scriptures, 
and therefore he thought them lawful, 
without considering how they might 
be wrested to his destruction ;) ac- 
eordingly, the spirits which he called 
for, appeared to him, in the shape of 
little maidens, about a foot and a half 
high, and played about the circle.” 


- At first he was frightened ; but, they 


soon grew more familiar, and he 
became very fond of their company ; 
asked numerous questions, too long 
to repeat here; and learned that they 
had a chief, who was “ surrounded 
by the rest in the shape of a globe.” 
They also sang, at his request, very 
delightfully ; and in the upper part 
of the coneert, he heard something 
very harsh and shrill, like a reed ; 


but which, as it was managed, “ did 


discourse most eloquent music.” 

About a quarter of a year after- 
wards, he called again on Bedford, 
and said he wished he had desisted 
from his bad practices; for, being 
persuaded by his unearthly acquaint- 
ance, he had resolved to have a spirit 
at his command, according to the 
directions of his book, which were 
as follow :— 


He was to have a book made of 
Virgin ¥ parchment, consecrated with 
several incantations; Jikewise a par- 
ticular inkhorn, ink, Sc. for his pur- 
pose; with these he was to go out, as 
usual, into the cross-way, and call up 
a Spirit, and ask him his name, which 
he was to put in the first page of his 
book ; and this was to be his familiar. 
This he was to do by as many as he 
pleased, writing their names in dis- 
tinct pages, only one inaleal; and 
then, whenever he took the book, and 


* Virgin parchment is always used 
by magicians: it is composed of the 
membranes of infants, prepared at 
certain planetary hours. Agrippa 


recommends the skin of children born 
out of wedlock. 
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opened it, the spirit whose name ap- 
peared, should appear also ; and, put- 
ting this in practice, the familiar ho 
had was called Malachi, (Be my King!) 
a word in Hebrew of an unknown 
signification. After this, they appear- 
ed faster than he desired, and in most 
dismal shapes, like serpents, lions, 
bears, & c. hissing at him, and attempt. 
ing to throw spears and balls of fire, 
which did very much affright him; 
and the more, when he found it notin 
his power to stay them; insomuch 
that his hair (as he told me) stood 
upright, and he expected every mo- 
ment to be torn in pieces; this hap- 
pened in December, about midnight, 
when he continued there in a sweat 
till break of day, and they then left 
him ; and fromthat time he was never 
well as long as he lived.” 

Arthur says, that Perks confessed 
some of this to Mr. Bayley, Minister 
of St. James’s, Bristol; that he did 
not make any compact, and believed 
there was no harm in his proceedings. 
The entire letter occupies four large 
quarto pages, but I have given its 
essence. It shews the enthusiasm, 
or rather madness, of the writer, who 
seems perfectly satisfied as to the 
truth of the whole narration. Sibly 
comments very feelingly upon it, and 
says that he believes many are Jed 
into the same error by a disbelief of 
the existence of spirits, who are 
daily employed in discovering proper 
victims for the wrath of their master ; 
and concludes with a pathetic injunc- 
tion to all young, sceptical, and 
inexperienced persons, to be careful 
lest they should, under the idea of 
experiment only, be induced to repeat 
words they do not understand, which 
may, for aught they know, be a con- 
tract with Beelzebub ; and which, if 
once entered into, he assures us will 
be exacted “ with the utmost rigour 
of the law.” This advice I do 
earnestly recommend to the attention 
of my readers, who, whenever they 
are discussing knotty questions in 
politics and philosophy, will do well 
to remember the fate of Thomas 


Perks, and the possibility there is 


of their forming an alliance with the 
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wicked one, when they may desire 
merely to shew their learning. 


Vandalia Nova, Feb. 8th. >. 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 36. 


“ Trivial fond records.” 

Hamlet. 

SHAKSPEARE. QOur great dramatist, 
even at the present day, is, I suspect, 
more talked of than read, by many 
persons; who would, nevertheless, 
be highly offended, were any one to 
express a doubt of their intimate 
knowledge of his writings. These 
good people never suspect, while they 


sit at the Theatre witnessing “‘ Lear,” 


“Richard the Third,’ and “ The 
Tempest,” that the Plays performed 
under those titles differ in any way 
from the productions of Shakspeare ; 
and fancy they are applauding him, 
while in reality they are bestowing 
their admiration upon Tate, Cibber, 
and Davenant. 
be difficult to meet with any one 
now-a-days, so totally uninformed 
upon the subject, as our great-grand- 
fathers appear to have been about a 
century ago. Annexed to an edition 
of Shakspeare, published in numbers 
by Jacob Tonson, in 1734, is the 
following announcement :— 


‘*N.B. Whereas one R. Walker has 
proposed to pirate all Shakspeare’s 
piayss but, through ignorance of what 

lays are Shakspeare’s, did, in several 
advertisements, propose to print 
dipus, King Xa Thebes, as one of 
Shakspeare’s plays; and has since 
printed Tate’s ‘King Lear,’ instead 
of Shakspeare’s; and in that, and 
* Hamlet,’ has omitted almost one half 
of the genuine editions, printed by 
Tonson and proprietors :—the world 
will therefore judge how likely they 
are to have a compleat collection of 


Shakspeare’s Plays from the said R. 
Walker.” 


Frencu Revence. A Frenchman 
lately visited London, and took up 
bis residence with a family in the 


It would, however, | 


neighbourhood of Brunswick Square, 
A few mornings after his arrival, he 
rode on horseback along the New 
Road ; and, on reaching the Turn- 
pike at Battle Bridge, was stopped 
by the gate-keeper, who demanded 
from him a tollof one penny. Mon- 
sieur, not comprehending the meaning 
of this exaction, remonstrated strongly 
against it, and for some time refused 
to submit; but, at length, finding 
his eloquence was of no. avail, he 
threw down the penny in a passion,. 
exclaiming vehemently: “ Dere is 
your monie, Sare; and, to ponish. 
you, I vil not come through your 
pike again dis day !” 


Fine Lanevace. A man should 
endeavour always to accommodate his. 
discourse to the intellects of his 
hearers ; and, when in company with 
uneducated persons, be careful not to 
bewilder them by the use ef abtruse 
epithets, or a display of learning. 
The neglect of this will be often pro-. 
ductive of inconvenience, as was 
some time since exemplified in the 
case of a Sergeant ip the country, 
who, priding himself somewhat upon 
his knowledge of grammar, exclaimed. 
one morning, whilst drilling _ bis, 
men—“ As you were a finger, 
however, moved, till the Sergeant 
thus explained himself—‘‘ My lads,, 
when I says As you were! I means 
As you was !” 


Bowman, the player, died in 1739.. 
In the “ Scot’s Magazine” for March 


1739, page 141, I find his exit thus. 
noticed :— 


“ Died March 23rd. Mr. Bowman 
of Drury-Lane Theatre, aged 88, who 
had the honour to perform several 
times before King Charles the Second, 
and with whom that monarch often 
drank a bottle. He was the oldest 
player, the oldest singer, and the 
oldest ringer in England.” 


Clement’s Inn, DANGLE, JUN-~ 
February 19, 1821. po te ate 
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werse. 


Imitation of Horace. 


Otium Divos rogat impotenti.” 
Car. 16, Lib. 2. 


For ease the sweating boatman roars, 

Straining against the stream his oars, 
Thro’ London’s centre arch. 

For ease the Dandy swears and prays, 

With ribs immoveable in stays, 
Andchin erect on starch. 


No less for ease the actor sighs, 

When hisses from the Pit arise, 

And grumbling critics cough; 

When, stoutly muster’d in his cause, 

The hireling orders shoul applause, 
And Galleries cry ** Off! Off!” 


What does thy splendid dress avail ? 
Thy bows, thy humble gestures fail 
To quell the damning rout. 
What, Caleb Baldwin’s well-train’d 
bands, | 
Lifting their pugilistic hands, 
To turn disturbers out? 


Columbia’s not exempt from care, 

Tho’ in the venturous bark you dare 
The perils of the deep; 

Pale memory wakens dismal fears, 

And echoing hisses in thine ears, 

Prohibit * balmy sleep.” 


Believe me, fate’s coercive hand 

Stretches at once o’er sea and land, 
O’er sages and o’er fools: 

No power can turn aside its course; 

But, al no distant hour, its force, 
Must “ push us from our stools.” 


The mighty master of his art, 
Great Henperson, by Death’s fell 
dart, 

In youth’s gay bloom lay low: 
MAackLIn, oppress’d by want and age, 
With weak limbs totter’d o’er the stage, 

“A driveller and a show.” 


Blest isthe man, whose guict mind 

Ambition’s demon ne’er inclin’d 
Great SHaKSPEARE’s page tostain: 

Content he views his moderate cheer, 

Tempers red-herring with’small-beer, 
Nor sighs to taste Champagne, 


Tis thine, in purple robe to blaze ; 
To draw the groundlings’ vacant gaze, 
On neighing charger plac’d ; 
While stable-boys with envy burn, 
Thy steed with impious hoof may 
spurn, 
The boards that Kemste grac’d. 


Tis mine, in chimney-corner snug, 
The nut-brown ale, from foaming jug, 
To pour, and quaff right gaily; 
While unbought “ bravos” round me 
ring, 
As to the rustic crowd I sing 
The woes of *‘ Poor Miss Bailey.” 


Imitation of Horace. 


** Audivere, Lyce, Dii mea vota.” 
Car, 13, Lib. 4. 


O Molly, my prayers are no longer re- 
jected, 
Old Time, with deep wrinkles, has 
stamp’d you his prey; 
Now, sulky and ugly, you grumble, 
neglected, 
For, your slaves, late so numerous, 
have all stol’n away. | 


Yet, you strive to look youthful, with 
rouge and carmine, 
And scream, with crack’d voice, 
Tommy Moore’s dulcet strains ; 
You raise your fall’n spirits with bran- 
dy and wine, | 
And expect to bind lovers in rugt- 
cover’d chains. 
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Little Cupid looks shy, and no more 
takes bis stand 
On the cheek that once sham’d the 
bright bloom of the rose ; 
Shrivell’d parchment in smoullness 
surpasses thy hand ; 
"And thy head, not thy bosom, is 
cover’d with snows. 


Cease in rubies and diamonds to glit- 
ter and shine ; 
Tear the ringlets of pearl from thy 
rivalling batr; 
Give up operas and plays, to consult 
the divine; 
And lay aside Little, for Nelson and 
Blair! 


For, the eye, once so melting, is spark- 
less and dry, 
And expresses but envy and impo- 
tent rage: 
Then, Molly, retire to the countrys, 
nor try 
To equal the raven in grimness and 
age! 


Fragment. 


Yes, she was beauteous! and, a beam- 
ing light, 


Mild, and yet bright, across hertem-— 


ples play’d, | 
Like the soft blash of twilight, ere the 
night 
Hath cast around her melancholy 
shade, 
She was, in sooth, perfection’s dearest 
maid ; 
One, in whose eye, e’en Virtue 
might discern 
Her lovely self reflected and dis- 
play’d ; 
Whose fore-head was a book, where 
Guilt might learn 
How blest that innocence, from which 
he’d dar’d toturn. 


So freely hung the ringlets of her 
hair, 
That it did seem uncertain, if do. 
sign 
Or Nature’s self had plac’d them as 
they were; 
And o’er her bosom they did bright. 
ly shine, | 
Like angels guarding Virtue’s sainted 
shrine. 
There was a sweet expression _— 
her brow, 
Which conguer’d hearts—at least it 
conquer’d mine ; 
And I, who laugh’d at Cupid’s 
pow’r, must now 
Borrow his softest sigh, and breathe 
his tend’rest vow. 


Oh! I have stood to gaze upon ber 


eye, 
Until my soul seem’d parting with 
that gaze ; 
For, it was blue and beauteous as the 
sky, 
When not a shadow o’er its surface 
strays; 
And it cast forth such melancholy 
rays 
Of soft and passion, that 
cried, 
sweetly, one expressive glance 
repays 
Whole years of cold indifference and 
pride, 


And ail the doubts and fears whicb are 
to love allied !”” 


© Laudator Temporis Acti.” 


Ambrosio praises days of yore, 
When rogues and fools could never 
thrive ; 
But, who'll Ambrosio more, 
Since he himself was then alive? © ‘ 
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